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Universal Military Training 


THE MARGIN BETWEEN SURVIVAL AND DESTRUCTION 
By HARRY S$. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before a joint session of U. 8. Congress, Washington, D. C., October 23, 1945 





N my message to the Congress of Sept. 6, 1945, I stated 

that | would communicate further with respect to a 

long-range program of national military security for 
the United States. I now present to the Congress my 
recommendations with respect to one essential part of this 
program—universal training. 

‘The United States now has a fighting strength greater 
than at any 
that of any 

We are 
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other time in our history. 


It is greater than 
other nation in the world. 

strong because of many things: Our natural re- 
which we have so diligently developed; our great 
and mines, our shipyards and 
so energetically created and operated. 
above all Cise we 


factories, industries 

But 

: are strong because of the courage and 

vigor and skill of a libertv-loving people who are determined 
that this nation shall remain forever free. 

With the strength comes grave responsibility. 


have 


With it 
must also come a continuing sense of leadership in the world 
tor justice and peace. 

For years to come the success of our efforts for a just and 
lasting peace will depend upon the strength of those who 
are determined to maintain the peace. We intend to use 
all our moral influence and all our physical strength to work 
for that kind of peace. We can insure such a peace only so 
long as we We must face the fact that 
peace must be built upon power, as well as upon good will 
and pron d deeds. 


NaTION’s Rote in U.N. O. 


Our determination to remain powerful denotes no lack 
of taith in the United Nations Organization. On the con- 
trary, with we intend to back up 
our obligations and commitments under the United Nations 
Charter. Indeed, the sincerity of our intention to support 
the organization will be judged partly by our willingness 
to maintain the power with which to assist other peace- 
| nations to enforce its authority. 


remain strong. 


all the might we have, 
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It is only by strength 
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that we can impress the fact upon possible future aggressors 
that we will tolerate no threat to peace or liberty. 

To maintain that power we must act now. The latent 
strength of our untrained citizenry is no longer sufficient 
protection. If attack should come again, there would be no 
time under conditions of modern war to develop that latent 
strength into the necessary fighting force. 

Never again can we count on the luxury of time with 
which to arm ourselves. In any future war the heart of the 
United States would be the enemy’s first target. Our geo- 
graphical security is now gone—gone with the advent of the 
robot bomb, the rocket, aircraft carriers and modern air- 
borne armies. 

The surest guaranty that no nation will dare again to 
attack us is to remain strong in the only kind of strength an 
aggressor can understand—military power. 

To preserve the strength of our nation, the alternative 
before us is clear. We can maintain a large standing army, 
navy and air force. Or we can rely upon a comparatively 
small regular army, navy and air force, supported by well 
trained citizens, who in time of emergency could be quickly 
mobilized. 


RELIANCE ON CITIZENS 

[ recommend the second course—that we depend for our 
security upon comparatively small professional armed forces, 
reinforced by a well trained and effectively organized citizen 
reserve. The backbone of our military force should be the 
trained citizen who is first and foremost a civilian, and who 
becomes a soldier or a sailor only in time of danger—and 
only when the Congress considers it necessary. This plan 
is obviously the more practical and economical. It con- 
forms more closely to long-standing American tradition. 

In such a system, however, the citizen reserve must be 
a trained reserve. We can meet the need for a trained re- 
serve in only one way—by universal training. 


Modern war is fought by experts—from the atomic 
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Weve turned the comer 


The peak of the Bell System’s 
telephone shortage was in August. 
Then we had about 2,100,000 un- 
filled orders for service. 


More orders are received every 
day, but now we are installing 
telephones faster than the new 
orders come in. We will get 
700,000 telephones from July to 
December 31 this year, and 
700,000 more in the first three 
months of 1946. 


Western Electric, our manu- 
facturing company, is setting up 
every machine it has that will 
make telephone equipment. 


In the next 12 months we ex- 
pect to install more telephones 
than there were in all of France 
and Belgium before the war. 


Even that will not give service 
to every one who wants it in that 
time. There are places where we 
have complicated switchboards to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


install—even places where we 
must build new buildings for the 
new switchboards. 


But we are on our way to give 
service to all who want it—on 
our way to restore Bell System 
standards of service and raise 
them even higher. 


We are turning our facilities 
back to civilian service just as 
fast as we turned them to the 
instant needs of war. 
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scientist in his laboratory to the fighting man with his in- 
tricate modern weapons. The day of the Minute Man who 
prang to the flintlock hanging on his wall is over. Now it 
takes many months for men to become skilled in electronics, 
teronautics, ballistics, meteorology and all the other sciences 
of modern war. If another national emergency should come, 
there would be no time for this complicated training. Men 
must be trained in advance. 

‘The sooner we can bring the maximum number of trained 
men into service, the sooner will be the victory and the less 
tragic the cost. Universal training is the only means by 
which we can be prepared right at the start to throw our 
‘reat energy and our tremendous force into the battle. After 
two terrible experiences in one generation, we have learned 
that this is the way—the only way—to save human lives 
and material resources. 

The importance of universal training has already been 
recognized by the Congress, and the Congress has wisely 
taken the initiative in this program, 


House COMMITTEE FINDINGS 


The select Committee of the House of Representatives on 
Post-War Military Policy has organized hearings and has 
heard extended testimony from representatives of churches 
nd schools, labor unions, veterans’ organizations, the armed 
and many other groups. After careful considera- 
tion, the committee has approved the broad policy of uni- 
versal military training for the critical years ahead. I con- 

in that conclusion and strongly urge the Congress to 
pt it. 

In the present hour of triumph, we must not forget our 
inguish during the days of Bataan. We must not forget the 
inxiety of the days of Guadalcanal. In our desire to leave 
the tragedy of war behind us, we must not make the same 
nistake that we made after the first world war when we 


quickly sank back into helplessness. 
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I recommend that we create a post-war military organiza- 
tion which will contain the following basic elements: 

kirst—A comparatively small regular Army, Navy and 
Mar ne Corps; 

Second A yreatly strengthened National Guard and or- 
ranized reserve for the Army, Navy and Marine Corps; 

Chird—A general reserve composed of all the male citi- 
yens of the United States who have received training. 

lhe crener il reserve would be available for rapid mobili- 
ration in time of emergency, but it would have no obliga- 
ion to serve, either in this country or abroad, unless and 
until called to the service by an act of the Congress. 

[n order to provide this general reserve, | recommend t 
the Congress the adoption of a plan for universal military 
training. 


‘ 


Universal military training is not conscription. The op- 
yonents of training have labeled it conscription and, by so 
doing, have confused the minds of some of our citizens. 

Conscription” is compulsory service in the Army or Navy 
n time of peace or war. Trainees under this proposed legis- 
lation, however, would not be enrolled in any of the armed 
services. ‘They would be civilians in training. They would 
be no closer to membership in the armed forces than if they 
had no training. Special rules and regulations would have 
to be adopted for their organizations, discipline and welfare. 

Universal training is not intended to take the place of 
the present selective service system. The selective service 
system is now being used to furnish replacements in the 
armed forces for veterans of this war who are being 
discharged. 

Only the Congress could ever draw trainees under a 
universal training program into the Army and Navy. And 


if that time ever came, these trainees could be inducted only 
by selective process, as they were inducted for World War 
I and World War II. The great difference between hav- 
ing universal training and no training, however, is that, in 
time of emergeacy, those who would be selected for actual 
military service would already have been basically trained. 

That difference may be as much as a year’s time. That 
difference may be the margin between the survival and the 
destruction of this great nation. 

The emphasis in the training of our young men will not 
be on mere drilling. It will be on the use of all the instru- 
ments and weapons of modern warfare. The training will 
offer every qualified young man a chance to perfect himself 
for the service of his country in some military specialty. 

Under the plan which I propose, provisions should be 
made within the armed services to help trainees improve 
their educational status. The year of universal training 
should provide ample opportunity for  self-development. 
Some part of the training could be used to develop skills 
which would be useful in future civilian life just as such 
skills have been developed during the present war. 

The period of training could well be used to raise the 
physical standards of the nation’s man power, to lower its 
illiteracy rate and to develop in our young men ideals of 
responsible American citizenship. 


PHYSICAL AND Mora. Alp 


Medical examinations of the young trainees would do 
much toward removing some of the minor disabilities which 
caused the rejection of so many men during this war by the 
Selective Service System. 

The moral and spiritual welfare of our young people 
should be a consideration of prime importance, and, of 
course, facilities for worship in every faith would be 
available. 

But the basic reason for universal training is a very simple 
one—to guarantee the safety and freedom of the United 
States against any potential aggressor. The other benefits 
are all by-products—useful indeed, but still by-products. 
Ihe fundamental need is, and always will be, the national 
security of the United States, and the safety of our homes 
and our loved ones. 

Since training alone is involved, and not actual military 
service, no exemptions should be allowed for occupation, de- 
pendency, or for any other reason except total physical dis- 
qualification. 

All inen should be included in the training, whether 
physically qualified for actual combat service or not. There 
should be a place into which every young American can fit 
in the service of our country. Some would be trained for 
combat, others would be trained for whatever war service 
they are physically and mentally qualified to perform. 

I recommend that the training should be for one year. 
Each young man should enter training either at the age of 
eighteen or upon his graduation from high school—which- 
ever is later—but in any event before his twentieth birth- 
day. A trainee who completes his high school education in 
his seventeenth year should be eligible, with parental con- 
sent, to enter the course of training. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


After the first few months of training, selected trainees 
who are not physically qualified for military service could 
be trained in certain skills so that, if war came, they could 
take their places in shipyards, munitions factories and sim- 
ilar industrial plants. 

Upon completion of the full year’s training the trainee 
would become a member of the general reserve for a period 
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of six years. After that he should be placed in a secondary 
reserve status. 

Present personnel in the Army and Navy reserves would, 
of course, be retained, and the new trainees would provide 
the source from which the reserves of the future would draw 
their personnel. 

Commissions would be granted to qualified men who 
complete the course of training and who then take addi- 
tional instruction in ofhcer candidate schools, in the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps or Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. Outstanding trainees could be selected after an 
adequate period of training and sent to college with gov- 
ernment financial aid, on condition that they return, after 
graduation and with R. O. T. C. training, as junior officers 
for a year or more of additional training or service. 

Such a system as I have outlined would provide a demo- 
cratic and efficient military force. It would be a constant 
bulwark in support of our ideals of government. It would 
constitute the backbone of defense against any possible 
future act of aggression. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that there should 
be no universal training until the shape of the peace is 
better known, and until the military needs of this country 
can be estimated and our commitments under the United 
Nations Organization can be determined. But it is impossible 
today to foresee the future. It is difficult at any time to 
know exactly what our responsibilities will require in the 
way of force. We doe know that if we are to have available 
a force when needed the time to begin preparing is now. 

The need exists today—and must be met today. 


FACILITIES AVAILABLE Now 


If, at some later time, conditions change, then the pro- 
gram can be re-examined and revalued. At the present time 
we have the necessary organization, the required camp in- 
stallations, and the essential equipment and training grounds 
immediately available for use in a training program. Once 
we disband and scatter this set-up, it will be much harder 
and more expensive to re-establish the necessary facilities. 

The argument has been made that compulsory training 
violates traditional American concepts of liberty and 
democracy, and even that it would endanger our system of 
government by creating a powerful military caste. The 
purpose of the program, however, is just the contrary. And 
it will have just the contrary result. The objective is not to 
train professional soldiers. It is to train citizens, so that, 
if and when the Congress should declare it necessary for 
them to become soldiers, they could do so more quickly and 
more efficiently. A large trained reserve of peace-loving 
citizens would never go to war or encourage war, if it 
could be avoided. 

It is no valid argument against adopting universal train- 
ing at this time that there are now millions of trained vet- 
erans of this war. No fair-minded person would suggest 
that we continue to rely indefinitely upon these veterans. 
They have earned the right to return promptly to civilian 
life. We must now look to our younger men to constitute 
the new reserve military strength of our nation. 

There are some who urge that the development of rocket 
weapons and atomic bombs and other new weapons indi- 
cates that scientific research, rather than universal training, 
is the best way to safeguard our security. It is true that, 
if we are to keep ahead in military preparedness, continu- 
ous research in science and new weapons is essential. That 
is why in my message to the Congress of Sept. 6 I urged 
that there be created a national research agency one of 
whose major functions would be to carry on fundamental 
military research. 


NEED OF RESEARCH 


It is true that there must be continuous exploration into 
new fields of science in order to keep ahead in the discovery 
and manufacture of new weapons. No matter what the 
cost, we cannot afford to fall behind in any of the new tech- 
niques of war or in the development of new weapons of 
destruction. 

Until we are sure that our peace machinery is functioning 
adequately, we must relentlessly preserve our superiority on 
land and sea and in the air. Until that time, we must also 
make sure that by planning—and by actual production—we 
have on hand at all times sufficient weapons of the latest 
nature and design with which to repel any sudden attack 
and with which to launch an effective counter attack. 

That is the only way we can be sure—until we are sure 
that there is another way. 

But research, new materials and new weapons will never, 
by themselves, be sufficient to withstand a powerful enemy. 
We must have men trained to use these weapons. As our 
armed forces become more and more mechanized, and as 
they use more and more complicated weapons, we must 
have an ever-increasing number of trained men. Techno- 
logical advances do not eliminate the need for men. ‘They 
increase the need. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, in his recent 
report to the Secretary of War has made this very clear. I 
quote from his report: 

“The number of men that were involved in the delivery 
of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima was tremendous. First 
we had to have the base in the Marianas from which the 
plane took off. This first required preliminary operations 
across the vast Pacific, thousands of ships, millions of tons 
of supply, the heroic efforts of hundreds of thousands of men. 
Further, we needed the B-29s and their fighter escort which 
gave us control of the air over Japan. This was the result 
of thousands of hours of training and preparation in the 
United States and the energies of hundreds of thousands of 
men. 

“The effect of technology on the military structure is 
identical to its effect on national economy. Just as the auto- 
mobile replaced the horse and made work for millions of 
Americans, the atomic explosives will require the services of 
millions of men if we are compelled to employ them in 
fighting our battles. 

“This war has made it clear that the security of the na- 
tion, when challenged by an armed enemy, requires the 
services of virtually all able-bodied male citizens within the 
effective age group.” 


DEPENDENCE ON ARMY 


Even the atomic bomb would have been useless to us un- 
less we had developed a strong Army, Navy and Air Force 
with which to beat off the attacks of our foe, and then fight 
our way to points within striking distance of the heart of 
the enemy. 

Assume that on Dec. 7, 1941, the United States had had 
a supply of atomic bombs in New Mexico or Tennessee. 
What could we have done with them? 

Assume that the United States and Japan both had had 
a supply of bombs on Dec. 7, 1941. Which would have 
survived ? 

Suppose that both England and Germany had had the 
atomic bomb in September of 1940 during the “blitz” over 
England. Which country would have been destroyed ? 

The answer is clear that the atomic bomb is of little value 
without an adequate army, air and naval force. For that 
kind of force is necessary to protect our shores, to overcome 
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attack and to enable us to move forward and direct the 
bomb against the enemy’s own territory. Every new wea- 
pon will eventually bring some counter-defense against it. 
Qur ability to use either a new weapon or a counterweapon 
will ultimately depend upon a strong Army, Navy and Air 
Force, with all the millions of men needed to supply them—- 
all quickly mobilized and adequately equipped. 

Any system which is intended to guarantee our national 
defense will, of course, cause some inconvenience—and per- 
haps even some hardship—to our people. But we must bal- 
ance that against the danger which we face unless we are 
realistic and hard-hearted enough to be prepared. ‘Today 
universal training is the only adequate answer we have to 
our problem in this troubled world. 

There will be better answers, we hope, in the days to 
The United States will always strive for those bet- 
answers—for the kind of tried and tested world co-oper- 
ation which will make for peace and harmony among all 


any 


come, 


ter 


nations. It will continue to strive to reach that period 
quickly. But that time has not yet arrived. 

Even from those who are loudest in their opposition to 
universal training, there has come no other suggestion to 
furnish the protection and security which we must have— 
nothing but pious hope and dangerous wishful thinking. 

I urge that the Congress pass this legislation promptly— 
while the danger is still fresh in our minds—while we still 
remember how close we came to destruction four years ago 
—while we can vividly recall the horrors of invasion which 
our allies suffered—and while we can still see all the ravages 
and ruin of war. 

Let us not by a short-sighted neglect of our national 
security betray those who come after us. 

It is our solemn duty in this hour of victory to make sure 
that in the years to come no possible aggressor or group of 
aggressors can endanger the national security of the United 
States of America. 


Success in the Art of War 


COMPLETE INTEGRATION OF SERVICES 


By GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Supreme Commander Allied Pacific Forces 
Broadcast from Tokyo, Japan, October 16, 1945 


ODAY the Japanese armed forces throughout Japan 

completed their demobilization and ceased to exist as 

such. These forces are now completely abolished. 
- | know of no demobilization in history either in war or 
peace by our own or by any other country that has been ac- 
complished so rapidly or so frictionlessly. Everything military, 
naval or air is forbidden to Japan. This ends its military 
might and its military influence in international affairs. It 
no longer reckons’ as a world power either large or small. 
Its path in the future, if it is to survive must be confined 
to the ways of peace. Approximately 7,000,000 armed men, 
including those in the outlying theatres, have laid down their 
Ww eapons. 

In the accomplishment of the extraordinarily difficult and 
dangerous surrender in Japan, unique in the annals of his- 
tory, not a shot was necessary, not a drop of Allied blood 
Wald shed. 

‘The vindication of the great decision of Potsdam is com- 
plete. Nothing could exceed the abjectness, the humiliation 
and the finality of this surrender. It is not only physically 
thorough, but has been equally destructive on Japanese spirit. 
rom swaggering arrogance, the former Japanese military 
have passed to servility and fear. They are thoroughly 
beaten and cowed, and tremble before the terrible retribu- 
tion the surrender terms impose upon their country in pun- 
ishment for its great sins. 

Again I wish to pay tribute to the magnificent conduct 
of our troops. With a few exceptions, they could well be 
taken as a model for all time, as a conquering army. No 
historian in later years when passions cool can arraign their 
conduct. They could so easily and understandably have emu- 
lated the ruthlessness which their enemy freely practiced 
when conditions were reversed. But their perfect balance 
between implacable firmness of duty on the one hand and 
resolute restraint from cruelness and brutalities on the other 
has taught a lesson to the Japanese civil population that is 
startling in its impact. 

Nothing has so tended to impress Japanese thought, not 
even the catastrophic fact of military defeat itself. They 


have for the first time seen the free man’s way of life in 
actual action and it has stunned them into new thought and 
new ideas. A revolution—or more properly speaking, the 
evolution—which will restore the dignity and freedom of 
the common man, has begun. It will take much time, and 
require great patience, but if world public opinion will per- 
mit of these two essential factors, mankind will be repaid. 
Herein lies the way to true and final peace. 

The Japanese Army, contrary to some concepts that have 
been advanced, was thoroughly defeated before the surrender. 
The strategic maneuvering of the Allies so scattered and di- 
vided them; their thrusts had so immobilized, disintegrated 
and split its units; its supply and transportation lines were 
so utterly destroyed; its equipment was so exhausted, its 
morale so shattered, that its early surrender became in- 
evitable. 

Bastion after bastion, considered by it as impregnable in 
barring our way, had been by-passed and rendered impotent 
and useless, while our tactical penetrations and envelopments 
resulted in piecemeal destruction of many isolated fragments. 
It was weak everywhere, forced to fight where it stood, un- 
able to render mutual support between its parts and pre- 
sented a picture of collapse that was complete and absolute. 

The basic cause of the surrender is not to be attributed 
to an arbitrary decision of authority. It was inevitable be- 
cause of the strategic and tactical circumstances forced upon 
it. The situation had become hopeless. It was merely a 
question of when, with our troops poised for final invasion. 
This invasion would have been annihilating, but might well 
have cost hundreds of thousands of American lives. 

The victory was a triumph for the concept of the complete 
integration of the three dimensions of war—ground, sea and 
air. By a thorough use of each arm in conjunction with the 
corresponding utilization of the other two, the enemy was 
reduced to a condition of helplessness. By largely avoiding 
methods involving the separate use of the services and by 
avoiding methods of frontal assault as far as possible, our 
combined power forced the surrender with relative life loss 
probably unparalleled in any campaigns in history. 

This latter fact indeed was the most inspiring and sig- 
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nificant feature: the unprecedented saving in American life. 
It is for this we have to say truly, “Thank God.” Never 
was there a more intensive application of the principle of 
the strategic and tactical employment of limited forces as 
compared with the accumulation of overwhelming forces. 
Illustrating this concept, General Yamashita recently 
stated in an interview in Manila, explaining reasons for his 
defeat, that the diversity of Japanese command resulted in 
the complete lack of cooperation and coordination between 
the services. He complained that he was not in supreme 


command, that the air forces were run by Field Marshal 
Teraushi at Saigon and the fleet run directly from Tokyo, 
that he only knew of the intended naval strike at Leyte Gulf 
five days before it got under way and professed ignorance 
of its details. 

The great lesson for the future is that success in the art 
of war depends upon a complete integration of the services. 
In unity will lie military strength. We cannot win with 
only backs and ends. And no line, however strong can go 
alone. Victory will rest with the team. 


Our Sea Power 


SHIPS, PLANES, MEN AND BASES 
By FLEET ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, Commander of the Pacific Fleet 
Delivered before a joint session of Congress and at the Washington Monument, Washington, D. C., October 5, 1945 


T is with all humility that I accept the great honor of 
appearing before you on this occasion. I feel confident 
that no greater honor will come to me during my life- 

time. Yet I am sensible of the fact that I do not come here 
merely as an individual. I would like to acknowledge at the 
very outset that I am here only as a representative of the 
brave men who fought under my command in the Pacific, 
of whom a few are here with me today. 

Speaking in the name of those brave men—whether they 
wore the uniform of the Army, Navy, the Coast Guard or 
the Marine Corps—I wish to give you a brief report on 
the job we are just bringing to an end. 

Five weeks ago today, I was in a land of hunger and de- 
feat and disillusionment. Five weeks ago today I was in 
Japan. Among the ships of the Pacific Fleet anchored in 
Tokyo Bay was a proud symbol of that humanity and mercy 
which can exist, among a civilized people, even in the midst 
of a bloody war. That symbol of humanity and mercy was a 
ship of the United States Navy—the hospital ship Benev- 
olence. 

She had been sent to Tokyo Bay, as her sister ships had 
been sent to other enemy ports, to take on board the starved, 
the sick, the wounded and the heart-sore American prisoners 
of war in that area. 

I shall always remember that visit because it was my 
privilege, that day, to shake the hand of so many men who 
had fought and suffered that this nation might remain free, 
and to be again impressed by the bright courage and un- 
shaken confidence which had sustained them during their 
captivity. 

Great Price or Victory 


To me, those men, like those I have seen in many hos- 
pitals, and those to whom I have been privileged to make 
awards in the name of the President, were a reminder that 
our victory has been purchased at great price. In the hurt 
and hungry eyes of those rescued men you could see a kin- 
ship with their thousands of lost comrades—men who will 
forever sleep beneath the lonely palms of uncounted Pacific 
isles, men who will stand their eternal watch at sea for as 
long as time goes on. Those men—the rescued and their 
lost comrades—are a greater price than any that can be 
reckoned in billions of dollars. 

Let us have a look at what was accomplished in the Pacific 
War by the costly victory of our fighting men. One good 
way to do this is to review what Japan had left, in the way 
of military resources, when she was forced to admit defeat. 

It may come as a surprise to many Americans to learn 


that, from the standpoint only of troops and aircraft, Japan 
actually was better off on V-J Day than she was nearly 
four years ago, when she initiated national hara-kiri with 
their treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor. 

At the end of the war, Japan had a larger army and a 
far more powerful air force than she possessed on Dec. 7, 
1941. Here are the rough figures, according to our best 
intelligence : 

In the home islands of Japan, at the time of the sur- 
render, there were more than 2,000,000 trained professional 
military personnel. In addition, there was a large force 
of home guards, prefectural police and auxiliaries of various 
kinds. In China, Manchuria, Formosa, and Japan’s stolen 
empire to the south, there were more than 3,000,000 men. 
All told, Japan could muster a trained professional army of 
more than 5,000,000 men on V-J Day, as against a total 
of only 3,000,000 plus on the day this war began. 

From the standpoint of air strength, the figures are even 
more startling. Japan began this war with an approximate 
total of 5,300 planes, of which roughly 3,200 were com- 
batant types. On the day the war ended, Japan’s air force 
had increased by approximately 100 per cent to a total of 
11,000 planes, of which approximately 6,000 were com- 
batant types. 

REASONS FOR SURRENDER 


Why, then, did the enemy have no alternative but to 
surrender? And why, did he sue for peace before the in- 
troduction of the atomic bomb and before the entry of 
Russia into the war? 

By early August, Japan’s fighting fleet had ceased to exist. 
Of a once great navy of this year, Japan had still afloat 
one battleship, damaged; four aircraft carriers, all damaged; 
two heavy cruisers, both damaged; and two light cruisers, 
one damaged. Not one of these ships had a crew aboard. 

Thirty-nine of Japan’s once large force of destroyers 
remained, but six of these were damaged and ten were with- 
out crews. Fifty-one enemy submarines survived, and ninety- 
five small patrol craft. In addition there were a couple of 
minelayers, two old training cruisers and a submarine tender. 
By the middle of 1945, Japan might as well have scuttled 
this remnant of her navy for all the good it could do against 
our own powerful sea-air forces. 

The picture of Japan’s merchant marine was equally grim. 
Considerably more than a year ago, our Intelligence gave us 
this information on the toll we were then taking on Jap- 
anese shipping between Malaya and the home islands. Of 
each five Japanese merchant ships which sailed from Singa- 
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pore, the Japanese counted themselves extremely lucky if 
three of those five ships stayed afloat to complete their 
journey 

Our enemy was forced to surrender because Japan, a 
maritime nation, dependent on food and materials from over- 
seas, was stripped of her seapower. On the other hand, we 
had the seapower which made it possible to capture—and 
hold—t!:» bases within Japan’s system of inner defenses from 
which our Army’s very long range bombers and other air- 
craft operated. 

We had seapower which made it possible to cut the en- 
emy's lines of overseas communications to points on the 
Asiatic continent and in the Southwest Pacific, denying him 
access to needed resources. His industry was strangling and 
his people were at the point of starvation. 

He lacked oil for his ships and gasoline for his aircraft. 
We had seapower which made it possible to protect our 
own lines of communication and move vast quantities of 
men, materials and munitions to our forward bases and also 
to the Russians. We had seapower to prevent an enemy 
effort to launch amphibious counterattacks on our flanks or 
in the rear. We had seapower to cover and support every 
amphibious landing of the Pacific War. 

We had powerful carrier forces which had struck stra- 
tegic and tactical targets in the innermost recesses of the 
empire. We had seized forward bases and built the air 
fields which made possible the wonderfully successful B-29 
bombing and mining missions, and eventually the atomic 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaski. 

With our seapower making possible the use of all our 
other resources, we gave Japan the single choice of sur- 
render or slow but certain death. And for the final wise 
decision, to surrender and spare us the terrific cost in lives 
of an invasion, we can all breathe a fervent “Thank God.” 


Services’ Rep BADGE oF Honor 


In stressing the importance of seapower in our Pacific 
victory, | do not intend or desire to give the 1 impression that, 
in gaining this victory, any one service deserves praise above 
another. It was my privilege and honor to command officers 
and men in all of the services. Never did I find that a 
man's uniform affected his willingness to respond when 
there was a job to be done. ‘They were all brave men. 
There was no difference in the way they fought; and when 
they fell—whether they were dressed in Army khaki, Ma- 
rine green or Navy blue—they all wore the same red badge 
of honor that is stained with the blood of free men who 
hold that liberty is dearer than life itself. 

Our victory was the product of integrated teamwork from 
the highest echelons of command to the lowest. No mention 
of the Pacific War could or should be made by me without 
reference to the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose 
foresight and keen interest resulted in a rapid upbuilding 
of the Navy soon after he assumed the responsibility of 
Commander-in-Chief. 

We, the officers and men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard in the Pacific are deeply grateful 
to our late Commander-in-Chief, to our present Commander- 
in-Chief, and to our seniors in the chain of command for 
their unwavering support of the forces in the field. 

We are also grateful to the Congress and to the people 


whom they represent, for providing rapidly and generously | 


the resources which made our victory possible. Never in 
the history of any war have the forces in the field been more 
effectively and loyally supported by the folks at home. 

I was privileged to command not only naval personnel 
including Coast Guard and Marines, but also Army per- 
sonnel of the United States. I would indeed be remiss if I 


did not include in my appreciation the officials of the War 
Department and the Army officers and men in the field who 
were tireless in their efforts to meet our requirements and 
who fought shoulder to shoulder with us. 


ALLIES AND MERCHANT MARINE 


We in the Pacific Ocean areas are indebted also to our 
Allies of the British Commonwea’ h. New Zealand and 
Australian forces fought with us and a powerful detachment 
of the British Pacific Fleet had an important place on the 
team and participated in the operations which resulted in 
the defeat of Japan. 

Our operations would not have been possible without 
the strong support of our Merchant Marine. These gallant 
officers and men maintained a bridge of ships across the 
Pacific, and bore their share of the Japanese attacks while 
unloading on distant islands where the struggle was still 
intense and the issue not yet decided. 

All of you know the accounting which has been made in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. Until he had 
literally given his life in the service of his country, Secretary 
Frank Knox moved and acted in the high traditions we 
revere; at his death, another and younger leader was ready 
in James Forrestal. To both of these men our country bears 
a debt of gratitude. 

From the beginning of the war we had the intelligent 
direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For the conduct of 
the offensive in the Pacific Ocean Areas which carried across 
the Pacific from the Gilberts to the Ryukyus there was a 
Joint Staff under my supervision. Officers and men of all 
American forces and Representatives of Great Britain served 
on this staff, and I am indebted to them for their loyalty, 
ability and unfailing wise counsel. 

Your fighting men have done well the job you sent them 
out to do—the job you helped them to do by your complete 
mobilization of thought and energy on the home front. Your 
fighting men have handled well the tools and machines and 
weapons which you provided for them in such quantity and 
of such quality as has never before been known in the history 
of warfare. Your fighting men have kept the faith, and soon 
they will be coming home. 


STEPS TO GUARANTEE PEACE 


As a professional sailor, and as a servant of my country, 
I should indicate to you what I think should be done to 
guarantee that the peace which we have bought so dearly 
be made permanent—to guarantee that our men will not 
have to go forth to fight another war. 

I point out to you the sad fact that we have never yet 
entered a war for which we were prepared. The science 
of warfare is constantly changing, but with the emphasis 
always on speed. In the name of all we Americans hold 
dear, I pray that no future war may ever again find us un- 
prepared. Most of all, I pray that such a war does not 
begin and end, to our disadvantage, before we can even 
begin to fight 

This need not happen to us. It will not happen to us if, 
facing the facts without flinching, we are willing now and 
in the future to exercise our intelligence, our vigilance, and 
our good plain common sense and keep our fighting forces 
ready for use if required. If we fail in this, we will have 
betrayed those brave men who died to give us the privilege 
of living in friendship and decency with other enlightened 

nations for the present and the foreseeable future. 

To each mother, to each father, to each brother and to 
each sister, wife and sweetheart of those valiant men who 
will never return, I wish to express my personal and heart- 
felt sympathy. I do not believe—I cannot believe—that your 
loved ones died in vain. 
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As I said in the beginning, I stand here today merely as 
the representative of the soldiers, sailors and the marines 
who have won the victory in the Pacific. We have carried 
out the duty imposed upon us on Dec. 7, 1941. 

I am deeply moved by—and profoundly grateful for—the 
evidence I have seen today that Congress considers that duty 
to have been well and faithfully discharged. 





AT THE MONUMENT 

You do me a great honor by coming here to meet with 
me, and to allow me to address you on what, to me, is an 
occasion which I shall never forget. 

Earlier today I was accorded the privilege of appearing 
before a joint session of the Congress of the United States. 
At that time I said—and I repeat it now—that I can ac- 
cept none of these honors for myself as an individual. I can 
accept them, and I gratefully do accept them, in the name 
of all the soldiers, sailors and marines who fought under 
my command in the Pacific. 

Those men have just helped to win a hard and bitter war. 
They have added bright new traditions to our nation’s heri- 
tage of bravery and honor. In doing so they have merited 
to the fullest every recognition and all the gratitude that it 
is in our power to bestow. 

I know those Pacific fighting men well, for it was my 
good fortune to be allowed to serve with them. In my 
opinion, there has never been a finer body of determined 
patriots, even among those early Americans who fought 
under the great man whose monument rises here as a symbol 
of freedom throughout the world. 

But our great war is now over, and we all pray to God 
that it has truly been our last great war. The citizen mem- 
bers of our armed forces are now thinking mostly of return- 
ing to their homes and loved ones. Those of us who are 
professional naval and military men are also thinking, and 
working hard on the problem of maintaining our national 
security while still getting those men back to their homes 
in the shortest possible time. This is a right which those 
soldiers and sailors and marines have earned, and which they 
richly deserve. 

ADVENT oF Atomic AGE 

All of us, whether civilian or military, are thinking about 
our future. In this respect, I am willing to predict that the 
future for us all lies in a world which was greatly altered 
just three months ago with the touching off of a mighty 
explosion in the desert of New Mexico. Perhaps it is not too 
much to predict, that history will refer to this present period 
not as the ending of a great conflict but as the beginning of 
the great new atomic age. 

Our technologists and scientists tell us that, at some un- 
predictable time in the future, atomic power will be tamed 
and harnessed so that it will become available for industrial 
and humanitarian uses. We all hope so. But those uses lie 
in the field of guesswork and speculation. We already know 
for a fact, however, about the frightfully destructive uses 
for which this power is available today. 

The atomic bomb did not win the war against Japan. 
The Japanese had, in fact, already sued for peace before the 
atomic age was announced to the world with the destruction 
of Hiroshima and before the Russian entry into the war. 

In saying that the atomic bomb played no decisive part, 
from a purely military standpoint, in the defeat of Japan 
this is no effort to minimize the awful power of this new 
weapon. It is even reasonable to assume that further refine- 
ments will increase this power. The important matter for 
our consideration is, how will it affect our future as indi- 
viduals and as a nation, and what are we going to do 
about it? 


There have been statements that armies and navies are 
becoming obsolete, and that any possible future wars will 
be simple, if frightful, affairs of long-distance extermination 
carried on by remote control. Before risking our future by 
accepting these ideas at face value, let us examine the his- 
torical truth that, at least up to this time, there has never 
yet been a weapon against which man has been unable to 
devise a counter-weapon or a defense. It would seem a 
matter of the highest national security that, if such a de- 
fense were available, or if new military applications for this 
new weapon were devised, these facts should be placed in a 
category of strictest secrecy. 

It is no secret, however, to tell you that your Navy, which 
had a part in developing the atomic bomb, will constantly 
study the best applications of this new weapon, both from 
the standpoint of offense and defense, as a major component 
of your national seapower. 


Wor.tp Now Our FRONTIERS 


I would like to tell you that in my opinion—and based 
on all the facts available—the introduction of atomic power 
has given new importance to seapower from the standpoint 
of our future welfare and safety. Our defense frontiers are 
no longer our own coastlines or the adjacent waters by which 
they are bounded. Today our frontiers are the entire world. 

Admitting this fact, let us also recognize the geographical 
truth that if this country is ever attacked in the future—and 
may God shield us from such misfortune—that attack will 
have to be launched at us across one or more of the great 
oceans of the world. Before it strikes effectively, that attack 
must travel on the surface of the sea, above the surface of 
the sea, or underneath the surface of the sea. 

With the lessons of a great war still fresh in our minds, 
every American today realizes that seapower is no longer 
confined to ships and men. It includes ships and planes and 
men and bases. It includes mighty amphibious armadas and 
powerful carrier striking forces. It includes guaranteed 
lines of communication and supply to any point upon the 
globe. But perhaps most important of all, modern American 
seapower today includes the ability to devise and use new 
weapons, and to counteract any new weapon which might 
be launched against us by any potential enemy. 

I feel you will agree that your Navy in this war has 
given proof of its ability—-when backed up by our nation— 
to perform in all of these fields. 

Today you, the people of the United States, are the pos- 
sessor of the mightiest seapower the world has ever known. 
Because we are a democracy, you also have the right to say 
whether you will keep and preserve this seapower, or whether 
you will pat it on the back and let it die. Because we are 
not a warlike people, we will face a strong temptation to 
do the latter. I pray that we will not take the easiest way; 
that we pledge ourselves to remain strong in order that we 
may continue to live as free men. 


Goop INTENTIONS Not ENouGH 


Because we are a peaceful people we can say in all hon- 
esty that, if our neighbor nations wait for us to start it there 
will never be another war. Yet we cannot afford to pawn 
our future merely on the basis of our own good intentions. 
That is not good enough security. It is not good common 
sense. 

Let us go forth in all friendliness, and with a desire to 
live in full amity with our neighbor, the world. But let us 
make certain that our olive branch is planted firmly in a 
rich soil with a high content of uranium 235, This I main- 
tain is not cynicism, but what we in Texas and in the Navy 
call “savvy.” 
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Woman's Dignity 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Broadcast from Vatican City, October 21, 1945 


OUR presence in great numbers around us, dear 
daughters, is especially significant at the present mo- 
ment. For if we are always glad to receive you, bless 

you and give you our paternal counsels, there is added cir- 
cumstance now that, at your urgent request, we are to deal 
with a topic outstanding in interest and primary importance 
for our times: It is woman’s duties in social and political 
life. We for our part welcomed such an opportunity, for 
the feverish agitation of the present moment of travail and 
still more apprehensions of an uncertain future have brought 
the position of woman to the forefront in the programs of 
both friends and enemies of Christ and Church, 


THe Proptem or Woman’s DIGNITY 


Let us say at the outset that for us the problem regarding 
woman, both in its entirety and in all its many details, 
resolves itself into preserving and augmenting that dignity 
which woman has had from God. For us, accordingly, it is 
not a problem that is merely judicial or economic, educa- 
tional or biological, political or demographic; it is rather 
one which, in spite of its complexity, hinges entirely on the 
question how to maintain and strengthen that dignity of 
woman, especially today, in circumstances in which Provi- 
dence has placed us. 

To envisage the question any other way or to consider it 
exclusively under any of the aspects we just mentioned 
would be tantamount to shirking it without advantage to 
anyone, and least of all to woman herself. To detach it 
from God and from the order of things wisely set up by the 
Creator from His most holy will is to miss the essential point 
of the question, which is the dignity of woman, that dignity 
which she has only from God and in God. 

Hence, it follows that those systems cannot treat the ques- 
tion of women’s rights properly which exclude God and His 
law from the social life and give precepts or religion at most 
a lowly place in man’s private life. 

You, therefore, disregarding high-sounding and empty 
slogans with which some people would qualify the movement 
for women’s rights, have laudably organized and united as 
Catholic women and Catholic girls in order to meet in a 
becoming manner the natural needs and true interests of 
your sex, 


THe CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Two SEXES AND 
THerR Mutvuat CoorpiNnaAaTION 


What then is this dignity that a woman has from God? 
Put the question to human nature as formed by God and 
elevated and redeemed in the blood of Christ. 

In their personal dignity as children of God a man and 
woman are absolutely equal as they are in relation to the 
last end of human life, which is everlasting union with 
God in the happiness of Heaven. It is the undying glory of 
the Church that she put these truths in their proper light 
and honorable place and that she has freed woman from 
degrading, unnatural slavery. But a man and woman can- 
not maintain and perfect this equal dignity of theirs unless 
by respecting and activating the characteristic qualities which 
nature has given each of them, physical and spiritual quali- 


ties which cannot be eliminated, which cannot be reversed 
without nature itself stepping in to restore the balance. 
These characteristic qualities which divide the two sexes are 
so obvious to all that only willful blindness or a not less 
disastrous utopian doctrinaire attitude could overlook or 
practically ignore their significance in social relations. 

‘The two sexes by the very qualities that di. >vuish them 
are mutually complimentary to such an extent .‘at their 
coordination makes itself felt in every phase of man’s social 
life. We shall here only recall two of these phases because 
of their special importance: The married state and the state 
of celibacy embraced voluntarily in accordance with evan- 
gelical counsels. 

THe Marriep STATE 


The result of a genuine marriage union involves more 
than children when God grants them to the married couple 
and the material and spiritual advantages that accrue to man- 
kind from family life. The whole civilized world, all its 
branches, peoples and relations between peoples, even the 
church herself—in a word everything really good in man- 
kind—benefits by the happy results when this family life is 
orderly and flourishing and when the young are accustomed 
to look up to it, honor it and love it as a holy ideal. 

But where the two sexes, forgetful of that intimate har- 
mony willed and established by God, give themselves up to 
perverted individualism, where their mutual relations are 
governed by selfishness and covetousness, when they do not 
collaborate by mutual accord for the service of mankind 
according to the designs of God and nature, when the young, 
scouting their responsibilities, silly and frivolous in spirit 
and conduct, render themselves unfit physically and morally 
for the holy state of matrimony, then the common good of 
human society in the temporal as well as the spiritual 
order is gravely compromised and the Church of God herself 
trembles not for her existence—for she has divine promises! 
—but for the larger achievements of her mission to men. 


VoLUNTARY CELIBACY ACCORDING TO 
EVANGELICAL COUNSELS 


But let us remember that for nigh on to twenty centuries 
in every generation, thousands and thousands of men and 
women from among the best, in order to follow the coun- 
sels of Christ, have freely renounced the possibility of a 
family of their own and the sacred duties and rights of 
married life. Is the common good of the peoples and the 
Church perhaps jeopardized by this? On the contrary, these 
generous souls recognize the union of the two sexes in matri- 
mony as good of high order. But if they abandon the ordin- 
ary way and leave the beaten track, they do not desert it, 
but rather consecrate themselves to the service of mankind 
with a complete disregard for themselves and their own 
interests by an act incomparably broader in its scope, more 
all-embracing and universal. Look at those men and women: 
see them dedicated to prayer and penance, intent on the 
instruction and education of the young and ignorant, lean- 
ing over the pillow of the sick and dying, open-hearted for 
all their miseries and all their weaknesses in order to relieve 
them, ease them, lighten them and sanctify them. 
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Younc Catuo.ic Girt WHo REMAINS 
Perrorce UNMARRIED 


When one thinks of young girls and women who willingly 
renounce matrimony in order to consecrate themselves to a 
higher life of contemplation, sacrifice and charity, there 
comes at once to the lips the word that explains it: vocation. 
It is the only word that can describe so lofty a sentiment. 
This vocation call of love is felt in the most diverse ways, 
corresponding to the infinitely diverse modulations of the 
voice of God. It may be an overpowering call affectionately 
inviting inspiration or gentle impulse, but the young Catholic 
girl, too, who remains unmarried perforce, trusting nonethe- 
less that Providence, our Heavenly Father, recognizes in the 
vicissitudes of life the call of the Master: The Master is 
come and calleth for thee (John XI). She hearkens. She 
gives up the fond dream of her adolescence and youth—to 
have a faithful companion in life and set up a family. And 
in the exclusion of matrimony she recognizes her vocation. 
Then with a sorrowful but submissive heart she, too, gives 
herself up to the noble, most diversified good works. 





MoTHERHOOD THE NATURAL SPHERE OF WoMAN 


In both states alike woman’s sphere is clearly outlined by 
qualities, temperament and gifts peculiar to her sex. She 
collaborates with man but in a manner proper to her accord- 
ing to. her natural bent. Now the sphere of woman, her 
manner of life, her native bent, is motherhood. Every 
woman is made to be a mother: A mother in the physical 
meaning of the word or in the more spiritual and exalted, 
but no less real, sense. 

For this purpose the Creator organized the whole char- 
acteristic make-up of woman, her organic construction but 
even more her spirit and above all her delicate sensitiveness. 
Thus it is that a woman who is a real woman can see all the 
problems of human life only in the perspective of the family. 
That is why her delicate sense of her dignity puts her on 
guard any time that a social or political order threatens to 
prejudice her mission as a mother or the good of the family. 

And such, unfortunately, is the social and political situa- 
tion today; it might even become still more precarious for 
the sanctity of the home and hence for woman’s dignity. 
Your day is here, Catholic women and girls. Public life 
needs you. To each one of you might be said: (Tua res 
agitur) Your destiny is at stake (Horace, Epistries, 


1-18-84). 


THE SOCIAL AND Po.iticaAL SITUATION UNFAVORABLE TO 
THE SANCTITY OF THE FAMILY AND WoMAN’s DIGNITY 


It is beyond dispute that for a long time past the political 
situation has been evolving in a manner unfavorable to the 
real welfare of the family and women. Many political 
movements are turning to woman to win her for their cause. 
Some totalitarian systems dangle marvelous promises before 
her eyes of equality of rights with men, care during preg- 
nancy and childbirth, public kitchens and other communal 
services to free her from some of her household cares, public 
kindergartens and other institutions maintained and admin- 
istered by government which relieve her of her maternal 
obligations toward her own children, free schools and sick 
benefit. 

It is not meant to deny the advantages that can accrue 
from one and the other of these social services if properly 
administered. Indeed we have on a former occasion pointed 
out that for the same work output a woman is entitled to 
the same wages as a man. But there still remains the crucial 
point of the question to which we already referred. Has 
woman’s position been thereby improved? Equality of rights 
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with man brought with it her abandonment of the home, 
where she reigned as queen, and her subjection to the same 
work strain and working hours. It entails depreciation of 
her true dignity and the solid foundation of all her rights 
which is her characteristic feminine role and the intimate 
coordination of the two sexes. The end intended by God 
for the good of all human society, especially for that of the 
family, is lost sight of. In the concessions made to woman 
one can easily see not respect for her dignity of her mission 
but an attempt to foster the economic and military power 
of the totalitarian state to which all must inexorably be 
subordinated. 

On the other hand, can a woman perhaps hope for her 
real well-being from a regime dominated by capitalism? We 
do not need to describe to you now the economic and social 
results that issue from it. You know its characteristic signs, 
and you yourselves are bearing its burden: Excessive con- 
centration of populations in cities, the constant, all-absorbing 
increase of big industries, the difficult and precarious state 
of others, notably those of artisan and agricultural workers, 
and the disturbing increase of unemployment. 

To restore as far as possible the honor of the woman's 
and mother’s place in the home—that is the watchword one 
hears now from many quarters like a cry of alarm, as if the 
world were awakening terrified by the fruits of material and 
scientific progress of which it before was so proud. 

Let us look at things as they are. 


Woman’s ABSENCE FROM THE HoME 


We see a woman who, to augment her husband’s earnings, 
betakes herself also to a factory, leaving her house aban- 
doned during her absence. The house, untidy and small per- 
haps before, becomes even more miserable for lack of care. 
Members of the family work separately in four quarters of 
the city and with different working hours. Scarcely ever do 
they find themselves together for dinner or rest after work 
—still less for prayer in common. What is left of family 
life? And what attractions can it offer children? 


MALFORMATION IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG GIRLS 


To such painful consequences of the absence of the mother 
from the home there is added another still more deplorable. 
It regards the education, especially, of the young girl, and 
her preparation for real life. Accustomed as she is to see 
her mother always out of the house and the house itself so 
gloomy in its abandonment, she will be unable to find any 
attraction for it; she will not feel the slightest inclination 
for austere housekeeping jobs; she cannot be expected to ap- 
preciate their nobility and beauty or to wish one day to give 
herself to them as a wife and mother. 

This is true in all grades and stations of social life. The 
daughter of the worldly woman who sees all housekeeping 
left in the hand of paid help and her mother fussing around 
with frivolous occupations and futile amusements will follow 
her example, will want to be emancipated as soon as possible 
and, in the words of a very tragic phrase, “to live her own 
life.” How could she conceive a desire to become one day 
a true lady that is the mother of a happy, prosperous, worthy 
family ? 

As to the working classes forced to earn daily bread, a 
woman might, if she reflected, realize that not rarely the 
supplementary wage which she earns by working outside 
the house is easily swallowed up by other expenses or even 
by waste which is ruinous to the family budget. The daugh- 
ter who also goes out to work in a factory or firm office, 
deafened by the excited, restless world in which she lives, 
dazzled by the tinsel of specious luxury, developing a thirst 
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for shallow pleasures that distract but do not give satiety or 
repose in those revue or dance halls which are sprouting up 
everywhere, often for party propaganda purposes, and which 
corrupt youth, becomes a fashionable lady, despises the old 
nineteenth-century ways of life. How could she not feel her 
modest home surroundings unattractive and more squalid 
than they are in reality? 

Io find her pleasure in them, to desire one day to settle 
in them herself, she should be able to offset her natural 
impressions by a serious intellectual and spiritual life, by 
the vigor that comes from religious education and from 
supernatural ideals. But what kind of religious formation 
has she received in such surroundings? 

And that is not all. When, as the years pass, her mother, 
prematurely aged, worn out and broken by work beyond her 
capacity, by sorrow and anxiety, will see her return home at 
night at a very late hour, she will not find her a support 
or a help, but rather herself will have to wait on a daughter 
incapable and unaccustomed to household work and to per- 
form for her all the offices of a servant. And the lot of the 
father will not be any better when old age, sickness, in- 
firmity and unemployment force him to depend for his 
meager sustenance on the good or bad will of his children. 
Here you have the august holy authority of the father and 
mother dethroned! 


Tue Duty or a WoMAN TO TAKE Part IN PUBLIC 
LIFE AT THE PRESENT TIME 


Shall we conclude then that you Catholic women and girls 
must show yourselves adverse to a movement which willy- 
nilly carries you with it in social and political life? Cer- 
tainly not. 

In the face of theories and practice which by different 
ways are tearing a woman from her mission and, with a 
flattering promise of unbridled freedom or, in reality, of 
hopeless misery, are depriving her of her personal dignity, 
her dignity as a woman, we have heard the cry of fear which 
calls for her active presence as far as possible in the home. 

A woman is, in fact, kept out of the home not only by her 
so-called emancipation but often, too, by the necessities of 
life, by the continuous anxiety about daily bread. It would 
be useless then to preach to her to return to the home while 
conditions prevail which constrain her to remain away from 
it. And this brings us to the first aspect of your mission 
in the social and political life which opens up before you. 
Your entry to public life came about suddenly as a result 
of. social upheavals which we see around us. It does not 
matter. You are called upon to take part. Will you perhaps 
leave to others, to those who sponsor or collaborate in the 
ruin of some monopoly of social organization of which the 
family is the primary factor in its economic, juridicial, 
spiritual and moral unity? The fate of the family, the 
fate of human relations are at stake. They are in your hands 
(‘Tua res agitur). Every woman has then, mark it well, the 
obligation, the strict obligation in conscience, not to absent 
herself but to go into action in a manner and way suitable 
to the condition of each so as to hold back those currents 
which threaten the home, so as to oppose those doctrines 
which undermine its foundations, so as to prepare, organize 
and achieve its restoration. 

To this powerful motive which impels a Catholic woman 
to enter upon a way that now is opened to her to activity 
there is added another, her dignity as a woman. She has to 
collaborate with man toward the good of the State, in which 
she is of the same dignity as he. Each of the two sexes must 
take the part that belongs to it according to its nature, 
special qualities and physical, intellectual and moral apti- 


tude. Both have the right and duty to cooperate toward the 
total good of society and of their country. But it is clear that 
if man is by temperament more drawn to deal with external 
things and public affairs, woman has, generally speaking, 
more perspicacity and a finer touch in knowing and solving 
delicate problems of domestic and family life which is the 
foundation of all social life. This does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of some woman giving genuine proof of great talent 
in all fields of public activity. 

All this is a question, not so much of distinct assignments 
as of the manner of judging and coming to concrete practical 
conclusions. Let us take the case of civil rights: These are 
at present the same for both, but with how much more 
discernment and efficacy will they be utilized if man and 
woman come to complement one another. The sensitiveness 
and fine feeling proper to woman, which might lead her to 
judge by her impressions and would thus involve the risk of 
impeding clarity and breadth of vision, serenity of judgment 
and forethought for remote consequences, are, on the con- 
trary of immense help when it is a question of throwing 
light on the needs, aspirations and dangers that touch domes- 
tic, public welfare or religious spheres. 


Tue Vast Fietp or ActTiviry FOR WOMAN IN PRESENT 
Day Civit AND Po.iticaAL LiFe 


Woman’s activity is concerned in great part with the 
labors and occupations of domestic life which contribute to 
a greater and more beneficial extent than generally is 
thought to the true interests of social relations. But these 
interests also call for a group of women who can dispose of 
more time so as to devote themselves to them more directly 
and more entirely. , 

Who then can these women be if not especially (we cer- 
tainly do not mean exclusively) those whom we referred 
to a little while ago; those on whom unavoidable circum- 
stances bestowed a mysterious vocation, whom events des- 
tined to solitude which was not in their thoughts or desires 
and which seemed to condemn them to a selfishly futile 
and aimless life? 

Today, on the contrary, their mission is unfolded: multi- 
farious, militant, calling for all their energies and such that 
few others, held down by cares of family or education or 
children, or subject to the holy yoke of rule, have equal 
opportunities of fulfilling. 

Up to now some of those women dedicated their lives 
with a zeal often wonderful to parochial works; others 
of ever larger views consecrated themselves to moral and 
social activity of great consequence. Their numbers as a 
result of the war and the calamities which followed it are 
considerably increased. Many brave men have fallen in the 
dreadful war; others returned invalids. Many young women 
will therefore wait in vain for the return of a husband and 
the flowering of new lives in their solitary home. But at the 
same time new needs created by the entry of woman into 
civil and political life have arisen to claim their assistance. 
Is it just a strange coincidence or are we to see in it the 
disposition of divine Providence ? 

Thus it is a vast field of activity which now lies open to 
woman, and it can be corresponding to the mentality or 
character of each either intellectual or actively practical. 
To study and expound the place and role of woman in 
society, her rights and duties to become a teacher-guide to 
one’s sisters and to direct ideas, dissipate prejudices, clarify 
obscure points, explain and diffuse the teachings of the 
Church in order more securely to discredit error, illusion 
and falsehood, in order to expose more effectively the tactics 
of those who oppose Catholic dogma and morals is an im- 
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mense work and one of impelling necessity without which 
all the zeal of the apostolate could obtain but precarious 
results. But direct action, too, is indispensable if we do not 
want sane doctrines and solid convictions to remain, if not 
entirely of academic interest, at least of little practical con- 
sequence. 

This direct participation, this effective collaboration in 
social and political activity does not at all change the normal 
activity of woman. Associated with men in civil institu- 
tions, she will apply herself especially to those matters which 
call for tact, delicacy and maternal instinct rather than ad- 
ministrative rigidity. Who better than she can understand 
what is needed for the dignity of woman, the integrity and 
honor of the young girl and the protection and education 
of the child? And in all these questions how many problems 
call for study and action on the part of governments and 
legislators. Only a woman will know, for instance, how to 
temper with kindness, without detriment to its efficacy, 
legislation to repress licentiousness. She alone can find the 
means to save from degradation and to raise in honesty and 
in religious and civil virtues the morally derelict young. She 
alone will be able to render effective the work of protection 
and rehabilitation for those freed from prison and for fallen 
girls. She alone will re-echo from her own heart the plea 
of mothers from whom the totalitarian state, by whatever 
name it be called, would will to snatch the education of their 
children. 

SoME CONSIDERATIONS IN CONCLUSION 

(a) On the Preparation and Formation of Woman for 
Social and Political Life. 

We outlined a program of woman’s duties. Its practical 
aim is twofold: Her preparation and formation for social 
and political life and the evolution and activation of this 
social and political life in private and in public. 

It is clear that woman's task thus understood cannot be 
improvised. Motherly instinct is in her a human instinct 
not determined by nature down to the details of its applica- 
tion. It is directed by free will and this in turn is guided 
by intellect. Hence comes its moral value and its dignity 
but also imperfection which must be compensated for and 
redeemed by education. 

Education proper to her sex of the young girl, and not 
rarely also of the grown woman, is therefore a necessary 
condition of her preparation and formation for a life worthy 
of her. The ideal would evidently be that this education 
should begin with infancy in the intimacy of the Catholic 
home under the direction of the mother. It is not, unfortu- 
nately, always the case, not always possible. However, it is 
possible to supply at least in part for this deficiency by se- 
curing for the young girl who of necessity must work out- 
side the home one of those occupations which are to some 
extent a training ground and a noviceship for the life for 


which she is destined. To such a purpose also serve those 
schools of domestic economy which aim at making of the 
child and the young girl of today the wife and mother of 
tomorrow. 

How worthy of praise and encouragement are such insti- 
tutions! They are one of the forms of activity in which your 
motherly sense and weal can have ample scope and influence 
and one, too, of the most precious because the good that you 
do propagates itself to infinity, preparing your pupils to pass 
on to others in the family or out of it the good which you 
have done them. What should we say, besides, of many 
other kindly offices by which you come to the aid of mothers 
of families in what regards their intellectual and religious 
formation and in the sad and difficult circumstances in which 
their life moves? 


(b) On the Practical Activities of Woman's Social and 
Political Life. 

But in your social and political activity much depends on 
the legislation of the State and the administration of loca! 
bodies. Accordingly, the electoral ballot in the hands of the 
Catholic woman is an important means toward the fulfill- 
ment of her strict duty in conscience, especially at the pres- 
ent time. The State and politics have, in fact, precisely the 
office of securing for the family of every social class condi- 
tions necessary for them to exist and evolve as economic, 
juridical and moral units. Then the family will really be 
the vital nucleus of men who are earning honestly thei: 
temporal and eternal welfare. All this, of course, the real 
woman easily understands. But what she does not understand 
and cannot is that by politics is meant domination by one 
class of others and the ambitious striving for ever more 
extensive economic and national empire on whatever pre- 
tended motive such ambition be based. For she knows that 
such a policy paves the way to hidden or open civil war, to 
the ever growing accumulation of armaments and to the 
constant danger of war. She knows from experience that in 
any event this policy is harmful to the family, which must 
pay for it at a high price in goods and blood. Accordingly, 
no wise woman favors a policy of class struggle or war. Her 
vote is a vote for peace. Hence in the interest and for the 
good of the family, she will hold to that norm, and she will 
always refuse her vote to any tendency, from whatever 
quarter it hails, to the selfish desires of domination, internal 
or external, of the peace of the nation. 

Courage then, Catholic women and girls. Work without 
ceasing, without allowing yourselves ever to be discouraged 
by difficulties or obstacles. May you be under the standard 
of Christ the King, under the patronage of His wonderful 
Mother, restorers of home, family and society. May divine 
favors descend on you in a copious stream: favors in token 
of which we impart to you with all the affection of our 
paternal heart an apostolic benediction. 


The American Constitution 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THESE CRITICAL DAYS 
By FRANK GANNETT, Newspaper Publisher 


Delivered at the Sons of the American Revolution luncheon of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y., 


Constitution Day, 


T is a great pity that more of us do not realize what 
the Constitution means to every one. Our well-being 
our happiness, our freedoms, all our many blessings, 

all that America is and all that America stands for has been 


September 17, 1945 


made possible by this great document described as the great 
est charter of liberty ever penned by man. 

Of the 40 billion people who have lived on this planet 
since the birth of Christ, probably not more than three pet 
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cent have lived under a government where they might call 
their souls their own; where they were something more 
than herded cattle to be ordered about by some one in 
power. And by far the great majority of that tiny three per 
ent who have had any liberty are those who have lived in 
this country under our Constitution, since its adoption 
in 1789, 

It is most fitting that we should come here today to ob- 
serve the anniversary of this great event and the tremendous 
achievements that have resulted. Normally we would 1-- 
joice, but if we open our eyes and read the signs correctly, 
this is not a time to celebrate. Instead, it should stir us 
to action. 

Everywhere throughout our land today are militant 
ng viciously, selfishly, arrogantly to undermine 
our Constitution, wreck the framework of our liberty and 
hay piness and destroy the very foundations of this republic. 
ou and I pause on this occasion to pay tribute to 
structure of our government as conceived by its found- 
ers, these insidious influences, cheaply camouflaged with 
cores of disguises are tunneling under our institutions, 
mawing at the base of our economy. 

These forces would substitute for our constitutional sys- 
tem a planned economy. They have a definite program of 
alluring promises. They have unlimited money, fine sound- 
ing slogans and clever, unscrupulous leaders. They are in- 
fluencing the minds of our youth with their false represen- 
tations and they propose to destroy the foundations of this 
very Constitution to which you and I today pay tribute. 

This then is a most appropriate time for us to rededicate 
ourselves to the preservation of that document and all that 
it has meant, not only to America, but to the entire world. 

You are all familiar, [ am sure, with the history of those 
critical days when our republic was being developed. | 
hould like to point out that it was to escape exactly such 
intolerable conditions as recently prevailed in Italy, Ger 
many and Japan under the tyrants now overthrown, that 
our forefathers left their homes and friends in Europe and 
fled to an unknown wilderness here in America. They had 
found arbitrary government unbearable. They wanted free- 
dom to worship as they pleased. TThey wanted to live bet- 
ter than animals. They resented the all-powerful govern- 
ment that had made them slaves, subject to the whims of 
their rulers who exercised authority over all, under the 
theory of the divine right of kings. The people in those 
days had no voice in government, no way to protest against 
oppression, no way in which they could obtain justice. 
‘There was no opportunity for them to improve their lot. 
For long hours of toil, they got only a bare existence. They 
were mere pawns to be used at a tyrant’s nod. A man’s life, 
his home, his family, were not safe from arbitrary, despotic 
rulers, 
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Kven at the time our Constitution was being adopted, 
men in Europe were put to death for debt. For petty 
offenses, men were drawn and quartered; that is, pulled 
apart by horses. Even at the beginning of the 19th century 
there were in fact 230 crimes, including theft, punishable 
in England by death. In other countries of Europe, condi- 
tions were still worse. The very year our Constitution was 
adopted, a woman counterfeiter was burned at the stake in 
England. In much of Europe there was no trial by jury. 
The accusation of the king or of a government official was 
sufficient for execution or imprisonment for life. Everv 
safeguard of innocence was abolished or destroyed and all 
the ingenuity of cruelty was exercised to find new modes 
of torture. 

The patriots who fought the war for our independence 
were not merely protesting against a tax on tea. They had 


a far nobler purpose and that was to find a way to limit 
the power of government. Here was born a glorious new 
idea, namely, that man is not the servant, but the master 
of the state. 

After we had won the war with Great Britain, there 
came a period of chaos in the colonies that resulted finally - 
in calling the Constitutional Convention. Sixty-eight dele- 
gates were named but such was the conflict of ideas that 
many delegates did not attend. Out of the sessions of the 
convention, which we should remember was composed of 
young men, there finally emerged our great Constitution. 
Five of the men who were powerful in bringing about its 
adoption were in their thirties—Hamilton was only 30; 
Madison, 37; Randolph, 34; Pinckney, 30; Gouverneur 
Morris, 35. The document they produced which finally was 
signed by only 39 of the delegates, has proved to be the 
greatest charter ever devised by man. It has been rigid 
enough and yet flexible enough to stand the storms and 
crises of 156 years and is as useful and workable today as 
when written. 

The first ten amendments to the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, guaranteed to all for the first time on this planet, 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of religious 
worship, the right of petition and of assembly, trial by jury, 
privacy of home or office and protection against unlawful 
seizures by the government. 

Under the Constitution it became the right of every one 
to manage his life as he saw fit, to engage in any trade or 
profession or in any field of work that he might choose, so 
long as he did not harm others. 

And most important was the provision that whatever re- 
ward he might win from his efforts became his, to be used 
and disposed of as he wished. This meant opportunity and 
an incentive for all to achieve success according to their 
abilities, energy and ambition. 

Of special significance was the Fifth Article of the Bill 
of Rights which reads: ‘‘No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law, nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation.” 

Here life and property, the one dealing with the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” and the other dealing 
with the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” are put 
into the same classification and protected by our law. Thus 
the individual is entitled to his property because it is his. 
If its public use should be desired, there must be just com- 
pensation, a recognition of his ownership of it and the value 
of it. This involves the profit motive, the individual’s gain 
of his property, and the whole system of individualism that 
is attacked today in the propaganda of the radicals who 
would undermine and destroy our way of life. 

As a result of these provisions, the removal of govern- 
ment restrictions, the opening of unlimited opportunity, 
America began the greatest development the world has ever 
seen. At last there was an incentive for all to work, to 
save, to create new products and new methods. In a cen- 
tury and a half, more progress was made in every field— 
transportation, communication, education, manufacturing, 
invention, medicine, science—than in all the countless pre- 
ceding centuries. Labor-saving devices lessened toil for man, 
gave us unlimited production, raised the standard of living 
to heights never before dreamed of. 

America’s great progress amazed the world and aroused 
its envy. Our form of government was widely copied. Na- 
tion after nation became more prosperous. Countless mil- 
lions enjoyed liberty and freedom for the first time in the 
world’s history. 

Then came tragedy! In search for power and to satisfy 
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intense greed, despotism again raised its ugly head. In 
1914 there began a devastating World War. Democracies 
finally triumphed but at frightful cost. Then in 1929 there 
began a depression so deep and so widespread that it proved 
even more destructive than the war itself. Let us not forget 
that during that period 32 governments were overthrown. 
Leaders groped in vain for some solution of the woes of the 
depression. All sorts of schemes and panaceas were tried. 

Despite the warnings of history, the theory was again 
promoted that government could solve our problems and 
take care of us. Promising bread, glory and everything else 
to hungry, unhappy peoples, the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and 
the Lenins came into power. Once again the state became 
master of the people in a large part of the world; men 
again became the servants of the state. 

Ambitious dictators resorted again to war, a war that has 
caused more misery, more suffering, greater destruction of 
property and loss of life than the world has ever known. 
Thank God that war too has been brought to a victorious 
end, even though at staggering cost,—a public debt of more 
than 275 billion dollars and more than a million of our 
finest boys killed or wounded in combat. 

In carrying on the war it was necessary for us to sur- 
render to our government tremendous power, full control 
over our lives and our mode of living. But now that the 
war has been won, this government control must end. We 
must return again as soon as possible to constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

In winning the war against our powerful enemies, we 
proved to the world that individual effort can surpass years 
of planning and preparation for war by any totalitarian 
government. It was our system of free enterprise, the 
efforts of free men, that made it possible for us to out- 
distance our enemies in war production, a vital factor in 
winning victory. It was our vast aid to Russia in material 
that paved Russia’s road to victory. 

No nation in the world can in war or peace match our 
production under our system of free enterprise, with its in- 
centives and rewards for effort. The United States has 
emerged from the war as the most powerful nation on earth. 

A system of government that has made all this possible, 
that has given us the highest standard of living ever known, 
that has opened the way for our amazing progress and has 
provided opportunity, happiness and blessings not enjoyed 
anywhere else in the world—such a system of government 
certainly is worth saving. And it must be saved. 

To accept the substitute, a planned society, it is necessary 
to surrender the right to think—to surrender the mind 
which controls the free actions of men. In a planned society 
education is controlled, freedom of speech is abridged, free- 
dom of the press is abridged, freedom of assembly is 
abridged. The control of the mind of man for the main- 
tenance of the plan is not economic democracy; it is not 
social justice. It is tyranny, blind tyranny, the darkest, 
blackest tyranny that the human race has ever seen. 

These people who advocate state socialism advance the 
theory that we should depend on government for everything. 
They ignore the fact that not even super men could from 
Washington, successfully manage our lives and our affairs. 
They ignore the fact that government is carried on by a 
group of only average men and that government does not 
create wealth. The money that it spends lavishly comes out 
ot the pockets of the people. No one who buys any article 
or receives compensation escapes taxation. Unlimited gov- 
ernment spending leads to disaster. Neither the government 
nor an individual can spend itself or himself into prosperity. 

Planned economy means reverting to the all-powerful 
state and inevitably will bring back slavery to the state. 


Italy, Germany and Japan had planned economy. Russia 
still has it. Surely we don’t want it in America. And we 
must not have it. The tremendous sacrifices that we have 
made in this war will have been in vain if we should finally 
see established here the very same statism, national socialism 
or totalitarianism that we fought to overthrow in Europe 
and in Asia. 

And yet such a fate for us is entirely possible if we ne- 
glect and forget the Constitution and the way of life that 
it has provided. Failing to realize the great benefits and 
blessings that have come to us because of our Constitution, 
most of us remain asleep and do nothing to protect our form 
of governments and offest these efforts, while zealots who 
promote socialistic and communistic programs fight on with 
enthusiasm and determination. If they succeed in their 
plans, it will mean the end of the America we love. 

There are too many who say that this can’t happen here 
and smugly ignore what is going on. Let me remind you 
that no one expected that a handful of schemers could over- 
throw the Czar of Russia, but they did and they have re- 
mained in control of the Russian government ever since. 

It seemed most unlikely that Churchill, the great war 
leader, who saved Britain and probably the whole world, 
could be driven from office by those who stood for a pro- 
gram of state socialism that may lead to almost any kind of 
an economic revolution in England. But they did succeed, 
and today America with our Constitution stands as the last 
bulwark in this world as protection against all the dire re- 
sults that will surely come from any form of a super state. 

Harold Laski, who did much at Harvard and in Wash 
ington to promote socialistic plans, said recently in England 
that the capitalistic system is doomed. If that be true, then 
every one who owns a farm or a house, a mortgage or a 
bond, a business or a factory, is destined to be deprived of 
his property. It would mean the scrapping of our Consti- 
tution. 

Why have the people of this country supinely allowed the 
terms “capitalism” and “private enterprise’ to be referred 
to with a sort of apology; something to be talked down, 
whispered down, as being of the regrettable past? They are 
as much a part of America as the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. 

Capitalism has made this nation the great, rich country 
that it is, incomparably the most powerful on earth. After 
saving the rest of the world and having acted as the store 
house for its rehabilitation, thoughtless and subversive ele- 
ments in this country would tear down what we have 
built up. 

Almost every inhabitant, other than agitators, in every 
country in Europe, would prefer the American system if he 
could have the opportunity to live under it. ‘That is his 
dream. In his present despair he is turning to forms of 
socialism and communism under the mistaken delusion that, 
in some manner not understood by him, he will obtain a 
measure of “security.” What a pity he does not know what 
that means—the loss of freedom. 

What we need here is a great educational campaign that 
will acquaint our people with the basic principles of the 
Constitution and arouse them to defend at all costs that 
great charter. It is most encouraging to see Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution both becoming 
active in this task. The substitutes advocated for it have 
been tried again and again throughout the ages and have 
always failed. 

Who is being most deceived in this matter of liberty? 
Surprising to some, it is the laborer, who is the highest paid, 
has the best tools and finest working conditions and the 
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highest production record in all the world. The Constitu- 
tion is the greatest bread and butter document in the history 
of the world. The propaganda used to mislead the worker 
aims to make him think he is going to get something more 
under a new system. He is being fed propaganda that in- 
flames class hatred in America, hatred of the capitalist, 
hatred of management, hatred of those who have money. 

The demagogues overlook the fact that if it had not been 
for those colonists like Washington who gave their money 
to finance the war for independence, the America we know 
would never have existed. False propaganda has made some 
lieve that the wealth of America is in the hands of a few, 
while as a matter of fact, the riches of this great country 
ire owned by the people, the average level of wealth being 
higher*than in any other country. 

Here 45 million people have life insurance, some 50 
millions have savings bank deposits and more than 
llions own their own homes or farms. 

The laborer also is being told that the way to get even 
with those who have prospered by toil, effort, thrift and am- 
tion is to destroy the system that makes it possible for 
inv one to succeed. But the destruction of the system will 
make it impossible also for this man, his children and his 
children’s children to improve their lot. 

The American working man is too sensible, I hope, to be 
duped by such unsound proposals. He must know that the 
individual knows better than the state what is good for him. 
He knows that bureaucrats who live on the earnings, sweat 
ind toil of others are not super men. “‘TLey are instead a 
rushing burden and a great obstacle to all progress. 

Jefferson, that great democrat who drafted our Declara- 
tion of Independence and had much to do with the creation 
it our Constitution and our republic, said this: “A wise 
ind frugal government which shall restrain men from in- 

iring one another, shall otherwise leave them free to regu- 
late their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 

all not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government.” 

That is the kind of government that would get all its 

wers from the people and never be their master. It would 
rive every individual by Divine help the right to shape his 
nwn destiny. But when government undertakes to guaran- 

‘economic security, it destroys individualism, destroys in- 
tiative, thrift, self-denial, self-reliance, independence, pride, 
tf respect. 

In the Proverbs we read, “He that tilleth the land shall 


mil 


have plenty of bread, but he that followeth after vain per- 
sons shall have poverty enough.” 

In these days there is much confusion in our thinking 
about the future. I have faith in America’s future if we 
cling to our constitutional government which has given to 
us in every way more than any people on the globe have 
ever had. The scientists who were developed under our free 
enterprise system have solved the greatest mystery of the 
ages—the power of the atom. Their mastery of this secret 
may lead to a release of tremendous power, progress and 
production for all, such as none can now imagine. 

Our free scientists in their laboratories also have found 
ways to create new products and uses for old products, that 
regardless of what the atom may do, will change everything 
about us—the clothes we wear, the food we eat, the houses 
we live in. They have given us new horizons that will lead 
to health, happiness and prosperity such as never before 
known. They have charted the road to more leisure, more 
culture, better living and a better world for all mankind. 

But to achieve all this we must have the protection of 
the Constitution that has made possible our amazing prog- 
ress. We must cling fast to that great charter of our lib- 
erties. We must remain free men, free from slavery to our 
government or any other government. 

I have faith in the American people. I believe that their 
common sense, their intelligence and patriotism will yet 
triumph and that the trend of government toward state and 
national socialism, totalitarianism and communism in the 
rest of the world will be checked here in America and that 
our constitutional form of government will be preserved. 

The chairman of the convention that framed our Con- 
stitution was George Washington. On the back of his chair 
there was a painting of the sun as it appeared just above the 
horizon. When, after many months of wrangling and dis- 
cussions which often threatened to break up the convention 
entirely, the Constitution was finally signed by the 39 dele- 
gates, Benjamin Franklin, then 83 years old, who had been 
a great stabilizing force in the convention, arose and said: 

“T have looked at that painting again and again. I have 
wondered whether it was a rising or a setting sun, but now 
I know it is a rising sun.” 

And for 156 years it has been a rising sun. Now we 
must see to it that this sun that has shone upon us with such 
favor, that has seen America grow from a weak little group 
of colonies into the greatest of all nations, see to it that 
this sun does not set. 


Stand Up and Be Counted 


CONTROL OF RIGHT TO WORK UN-AMERICAN 
By CECIL B. peEMILLE, Producer of Motion Pictures 


Delivered on the steps of Federal Hall, New York City, at the invitation of Wall Street Post No. 217, American 
Legion and The Bill of Rights Commemorative Society, September 25, 1945 


ITH a keen and profound sense of the honor which 
/ it does me, I accept the Americanism Medal of 

Post No. 1217 of the American Legion, and this 
] 


replica of the original Bill of Rights, presented on behalf of 
the Bill of Rights Commemorative Society by its Vice-Presi- 
lent, Mr. Balaban. 

This is a kind of homecoming for me. One hundred and 
thirty-one vears before Washington stood on this spot to 
take his oath as first President of the United States, Anthony 
deMille, my grandsire nine generations back, landed at the 


foot of this street with the young bride who had sailed with 
him from Holland aboard the Gilded Beaver. Near this 
spot he plied his trade as a baker. There is a tradition that 
he helped set up the wall that gave Wall Street its name. 
And his bones lie at the head of this street in or near what 
is now Trinity churchyard. 

But there is a larger sense in which being here is a 
homecoming for me—or for any American. On this spot 
in 1735, John Peter Zenger won this continent's first 
major battle for freedom of the press. The Stamp Act 
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Congress met here in 1765, and twenty years later the Con- 
tinental Congress. Within this building behind me is the 
stone on which George Washington stood for his inaugura- 
tion. And here, one hundred and fifty-six years ago today, 
the Senate of the United States approved, as amendments to 
our Constitution, that charter of liberty that we know as the 
Bill of Rights. 

To come here is homecoming for any American, because 
home is where the heart is—and the Bill of Rights is the 
heart of the American system of government and the way of 
life it was created to protect. 

To have the privilege of speaking on this historic site is 
a challenge to any American to declare his American faith. 
And this is mine. I believe that you are endowed by your 
Creator with certain rights that no power on earth can take 
away. They belong to you as much as your heart belongs to 
you. And among these rights are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

I believe that the right to life includes the right to work, 
for it is by work that men live. 

I believe that the right to work includes the right to 
private property, for as Abraham Lincoln said: “Property is 
the fruit of labor. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another. But let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built.” 

I believe that the right to work also includes the right 
of workers to band together and to act together to secure 
a just return for their labor. And by a just return I mean 
an income that will enable a man to support his family in 
decent comfort and provide for his own and his wife’s old 
age. Without this security, the right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness would be a sham. 

I believe that the right to the pursuit of happiness includes 
the right to say what you think in private and in public— 
which is freedom of speech and of assembly; the right to 
publish your opinions—which is freedom of the press; the 
right to demand an accounting from your representatives in 
government and your representatives in labor—which is 
freedom of petition. I believe in the right to worship God 
according to your conscience—which is freedom of religion. 

And I believe in liberty—that every man may exercise 
his God-given rights as he freely chooses to exercise them, 
limited only by the equal rights of every one of his fellow 
men. 

I believe, with the Declaration of Independence, that 
governments are instituted among men to secure these rights 
—and that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. And therefore I believe in political 
freedom—the right to make up your own mind, free from 
coercion, what political parties or candidates or measures 
you will support with your vote or your money or your voice. 

Political freedom is like the solid rock upon which this 
great city is built. Lose political freedom, and every other 
American freedom is at the mercy of whoever can grasp 
the power to sweep it away. And mark this well—no one’s 
freedom is safe unless everyone’s freedom is safe. 

The loss of freedom is a contagious disease. When indi- 
vidual freedom dies, the nation’s freedom is on its deathbed. 

For a hundred and fifty years we have taken political 
freedom for granted. Slowly we have extended to more and 
more of our citizens the right to vote. We thought we were 
nearing the time when every American would have equal 
rights with every other American to make up his own mind 
politically and act according to his convictions. But we can 
take that for granted no longer. 

A new thing has arisen in this land—or rather a very old 
and very evil thing, whose old and evil name is Tyranny. 





One form it takes is the practice of certain groups’ assessing 
their members for political purposes, claiming the right to 
say, “You must help us achieve our political designs, or we 
will not let you earn your living.” 

Two generations ago, working men had to hold their 
union meetings in their homes, with the curtains drawn, for 
fear they would lose their jobs if the bosses discovered that 
they were union men. 

Today union men and women are still holding meetings 
behind drawn curtains, but for fear of their own organiza- 
tions. They are writing to The DeMille Foundation for 
Political Freedom and to me personally, saying they are with 
us but begging us not to reveal their names for fear of losing 
their jobs if their union bosses find out that they believe in 
political freedom. 

This new tyranny must be broken. It must be broken now 
——and broken forever—to free the millions of men and 
women who have had to give up their freedom as citizens in 
orde; to earn a living. 

This is not a question of unionism or non-unionism. It is 
not a question of closed shop or open shop. It is not a 
question of capitalism versus socialism. You will find good 
Americans on both sides of all these questions. But you will 
not find any dispute among good Americans on the one fun- 
damental question: Do an American’s rights as a citizen be- 
long to him or are they a trinket to be bartered away by 
some boss, whether in a union or anywhere else? 

1 am not talking now about my personal controversy with 
my union. I have had overwhelming evidence of where the 
people and the press stand on that. That is legally and 
financially my personal responsibility and I will bear it. 

Here and now I| am speaking for the thousands of indi- 
vidual workers who have had no voice but who are faced 
with the same harsh, un-American choice—either to pay polli- 
tical tribute or to lose their right to earn a living. 

When one man or group has the power to decide who 
shall work and who shall not, that is a national cancer—a 
cancer that must be cut out before it renders our country 
too weak to resist the poisons of totalitarianism. 

Has the world changed much since Patrick Henry said to 
the Continental Congress: “Look over Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and behold everywhere a terrible sight—a man trodden 
down beneath the oppressor’s feet, nations lost in blood, 
murder and superstition walking hand in hand over the 
graves of their victims, and not a single voice to whisper 
hope to man.” 

Then Patrick Henry spoke that word of hope that was 
heard around the world. “But hark!” he said. “The voice 
of Jehovah speaks out from the awful cloud: Let there be 
light again. Let there be a new world. Tell My people, 
the poor, downtrodden millions, to go out from the old 
world. Tell them to go out from wrong, oppression and 
blood. Tell them to go out from the old world and build up 
My altar in the new. . . . God has given America to be 
free.” 

Those were Patrick Henry’s words in 1776—holding out 
to the old world a hope unknown till then—the hope of 
freedom in a free land. And the people came—millions and 
millions of them—our fathers, our grandfathers, our great 
grandfathers—and built the most powerful country on earth 
with the highest standard of living known to any nation. 

But today, in 1945, a shadow falls across this land. It 
falls first across the homes of working men and women 
forced to pay tribute for the right to work. 

A political assessment of a dollar or two seems little, but 
the Supreme Court says: “It is from petty tyrannies that 
large ones take root and grow.” Let this one little tyranny 
—the exaction of political tribute in payment for the right 
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to work—become embedded in our system and you will have 
made ready the weapon that will annihilate individual free- 
dom. 

You will have unloosed a powerful force that respects no 
law but its own. A force that respects no individual right 
but its own. A force that speaks to destroy all who disagree 
with it. A force that fights with weapons of slander, calumny 
and lies. A force that knows no right or justice but its own 
will. A force that seeks to enslave mankind under the pre- 
tense of freeing mankind. 

‘The hour has struck for every good American to stand up 
counted. Are you for the political freedom of the 
individual or against it? 


and be 


It is time for labor leaders and union members to stand up 
and be counted. It is within the power of the leaders of the 
\. FF. of L., the CIO, the Mine Workers, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, and the independent unions to restore the 
faith of the American people :n good American unionism. 

Were unions formed to serve the members or were they 
formed to rule the members ? 

It is time for the leaders to clean out of their unions those 
who have declared war on the American system, and who 
deny fellow Americans the right to work. 

We are waiting to hear from them. 
in answer. 


And silence is not 


It is time for our educators to stand up and be counted. 
\lillions of dollars are being spent in American universities 
for the study of foreign systems of government and 

onomics. Are as much time and as much money being 
spent in our schools on the teaching of Americanism ? 

\cademic freedom is a precious American right. We don’t 
want it interfered with. Our young men and women should 
be informed of systems of government other than their own. 
But are they being truthfully informed? Or are they being 
cunningly taught, under. the guise of education, foreign 
ideologies as superior to our American ideals? 

We are waiting to hear from our educators. And silence 
is not an answer. 

It is time for the leaders in our churches to stand up and 
he counted. You know, religion is a kind of navigation. 
Without it, men get lost. We look to the churches to teach 
the principles of brotherhood, and, in the words of the Bible 
engraved on the Liberty Bell, to “Proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 

It is time for the farmers of America to stand up and be 
counted. There is little doubt where the farmer stands. But 
the farmers of America have yet to make their voice heard 
and their great strength felt as the agricultural sections of 
our country begin to feel the menace of regimentation. 

It is time for the women of America to stand up and be 
counted. The destiny of the country is largely in the hands 
of its women, because the destiny of the children (the men 
ind women of tomorrow) is in their hands. 

In standing by principle and making sacrifices for the 
right, women have always been the stronger sex. We are 
waiting to hear how many of the women of America will 
stand with the one who wrote to me saying, “We don’t 
want security at the expense of our liberty’—and we know 
that silence will not be their answer. 

\nd it is time for the businessmen of America—big and 
little—to stand up and be counted. I am speaking here in 
the financial center of the United States. There could be 
no better place for me to say to the businessmen of America: 
If you put profits ahead of your children’s freedom, you will 
lest both profits and freedom. And if you allow the light of 
individual and political freedom to be extinguished now, 
there may be no hand to light it for a thousand years, 


If businessmen are to be effective in this struggle, they 
must show courage. 

Some businessmen need to realize that they cannot turn 
the clock back to 1890. The American people believe in 
individual enterprise; they do not believe in monopolies or 
other devices of big business which stifle individual enter- 
prise. 

Neither do they believe in the monopoly of labor. The 
American people resent the arrogant racketeering of certain 
union bosses. According to the Gallup Poll, the majority of 
Americans, including the majority of union members them- 
selves, are opposed to the closed shop. They are in favor of 
labor organization, and they will not tolerate any attempt to 
destroy unions or wipe out the just gains secured for labor 
through collective bargaining. 

And The DeMille Foundation for Political Freedom 
agrees with these straight-thinking Americans. This Foun- 
dation is just what its name implies. It opposes racketeering 
and tyranny in labor or anywhere else. It defends the polit- 
ical rights of the individual and opposes political coercion 
in any form from any source. It is a voice for those who 
dare not speak. 

There are other Americans who cannot speak because they 
lie beneath the crosses and the stars that mark, in every 
corner of the world, their total sacrifice for freedom. Their 
witness is a silent one, but it is the more solemn by reason 
of its silence. 

‘They have met totalitarianism face to face and stopped its 
advance by giving their young bodies to be burned and 
broken and buried in the alien earth of far-off continents. 

But their comrades are coming home. In the words of 
Mr. James A. Farley: “They will have seen totalitarianism 
at its worst; they will want to see Americanism at its best— 
with liberty, justice, and equality for all.” 

Therefore I ask that the Congress of the United States, 
the Legislatures, and the courts free the working man and 
free the nation from the present danger of the racketeeer 
who, by control of the right to work, wields an executioner’s 
axe on all who disagree with him as effectively as Hitler’s 
headsman wielded his axe for the same offense in the Nazi 
Reich. 

No man or group of men should be trusted with the 
power to say who shall work and who shall not. Let us take 
that power out of the hands of those who have usurped it. 
Let us put it forever out of the reach of those who would 
use it to bring slavery back to America. 

Free the nation from the group of racketeers who, at will 
and for their own purposes, tie up the nation’s progress to- 
ward industrial peace. 

As the elected representatives of the people, you have 
sworn to protect the Constitution of the United States and 
the guarantee of individual rights which is its heart. Are 
you going to keep that oath or follow political expediency 
and obey the strongest lobby? 

We are waiting to hear. And silence is not an answer. 

We have gathered today to commemorate the anniversary 
of the Bill of Rights. On this anniversary, the Wall Street 
Post of the American Legion and the Bill of Rights Com- 
memorative Society have paid me an honor which could not 
fail to move any American to the very depths of his being. 

But I do not take this honor as a reward. I take it as a 
trust, and I will keep it bright by raising my voice,‘for as 
many more years as God gives me, for the principles of 
Americanism and the freedom for which the Bill of Rights 
stands. 

The Bill of Rights must be kept and handed on to our 
children, not as a dead relic but as a living reality. It is 
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not a document on musty paper. It is the pulsing heart that 
sends the lifeblood of freedom through the arteries of this 
nation’s life. 

President Truman said: “Liberty does not make all men 
perfect nor all society secure, but it has provided more solid 
progress and happiness and decency for more people than 
any other philosophy of government in history... . It was 
the spirit of liberty which gave us our armed strength and 
which made our men invincible in battle. 

“We now know that that spirit of liberty, the freedom of 
the individual, and the personal dignity of man are the 


strongest and toughest and most enduring forces in the 
world.” 

There President ‘Truman states the birthright of every 
American. Don’t sell your individual liberty for a mess of 
pottage—or for any price. 

Don’t trade the American way for the way of any other 
country on earth. 

Our faith in freedom was the driving force behind the 
arms that raised our banners over the ruins of tyranny in 
Rome, Berlin and Tokyo—and America will endure as the 
home of the brave, as long as we keep it the land of the free. 


Incentives Stimulate Progress 


DISCUSSION OF SCIENCE LEGISLATION 
By IRVING LANGMUIR, Associate Director, Research Laboratories, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Delivered before the Joint Hearings on Science Bills before Senate Military Affairs and Commerce Committees, 


Washington, D. C., October 8, 1945 


N my discussion of the legislative proposals for the pro- 
motion of science I wish to dwell upon some basic facts 
and principles which should guide us in formulating 

this legislation. 

The prominent role that the United States has played in 
the second World War has been possible because of certain 
important characteristics of the American people. I am 
concerned particularly with those that relate to the progress 
in science and industry which have been so vital in our war 
contribution. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush in his report, “Science, the Endless 
Frontier,” has stressed the necessity of progress in science, 
and has shown that basic or fundamental scientific work in 
the universities of the world has been the foundation on 
which this progress has been built. I do not want to repeat 
what he has said so ably. 

Since he presented this report we have had the announce- 
ment of the atomic bomb and the Smyth report which tells 
of the scientific and industrial work which led to it. The 
atomic bomb puts upon the proposed scientific legislation an 
emphasis and an urgency of a new degree. I have recently 
attended a four-day conference at the University of Chicago 
on the subject of the atomic bomb. It was the overwhelm- 
ing opinion that it will be only a matter of three to five 
years before other nations, having the requisite industrial 
power, will be able to construct such a bomb. There is no 
possibility of permanently keeping “the secret” of the atomic 
bomb. We thus have clearly a lead of only a few years. 
The important question is whether we can retain such a 
lead. For the future security of the world it is, therefore, 
vitally necessary to strengthen the United Nations organiza- 
tion and ultimately, through a world government, to control 
atomic energy for the benefit of all mankind rather than 
have it as a perpetual threat. In any case long range security 
will depend upon progress, particularly, scientific and indus- 
trial progress and of course, upon the strengthening of ties 
between nations making for goodwill and understanding. 

I shall endeavor to analyze a little more closely than was 
done in the Bush report the factors upon which progress in 
the United States has reached the present level. However, 
before that I would like to consider for a moment the atomic 
bomb work covered by the Smyth report, in so far as it bears 
on the question of the planning of scientific work. 

The atomic bomb rests on a foundation of pure science 
carried on almost entirely in universities in many different 


nations over a period of years. Without this foundation all 
the resources of American industry, the organizing power 
of the Army, and the finances of the Government would 
never have led to the atomic bomb. The unhampered, free 
search for truth which was permitted in universities provided 
the favorable conditions under which such fundamental re- 
search progressed. Without such a foundation no planning 
board could have brought the atomic bomb into existence. It 
is, of course, equally true that the pure scientists themselves 
never could have produced the atomic bomb since this re- 
quired the vast financial resources of the Government, the 
efficient organization of the Army, the OSRD, and the tre- 
mendous industrial power which exists in this country. It is 
important to note that in the Manhattan Project nearly 
all of the two billion dollars was spent not for fundamental 
science but for its applications. ‘The final result was ob- 
tained only by a remarkably fine example of teamwork or 
cooperation between scientists, engineers, technicians, Army, 
and the few high government officials of extraordinarily 
clear vision and leadership who knew of this project. 

It has been pointed out in the Bush report and elsewhere 
that up to about 1910 the United States had already shown 
remarkable proficiency in developing industries upon the 
basis of the pure science that had been developed in other 
countries, particularly Germany, England, and France. 
However, since about that time the Americans have been 
contributing much more than before in the field of pure 
science. Within the last 10 years before the war America 
was making at least its fair share of the contributions to 
fundamental science. The larger part of this progress in 
basic science was done in universities and research institutes 
but there was an increasing tendency for industrial research 
laboratories to engage in fundamental research. During the 
post-war period this tendency will probably develop consid- 
erably further. 

The remarkable expansion of American industry, which 
was based upon the applications in science, is well illustrated 
by considering the following list of industries in which the 
United States took a leading part: 

Railroads. 

Oil 

Steel 

Aluminum 

Electrical, Automobile, and Aviation 
Telephone, Radio, Rubber, and many others 
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‘There are. of course, many factors which have made 
\merica such a great industrial country. 1 think that the 
progress resulted primarily from the many types of incentives 
which were active in this country. First of all, by our 
Constitution an unusually fine patent system was established. 
A patent is essentially a contract between the Government 
and an inventor by which the inventor renounces all advan- 
tages of secrecy and publishes a full description of the inven- 
tion in exchange for a limited 17-year monopoly. I believe 
that this patent system more than any other single factor has 
been responsible for the great industrial progress in our time. 
The benefits that have accrued to inventors through the use 
of their patents have been almost negligible compared to the 
benefits the public has received through the rapid develop- 
ment and use of the inventions stimulated by the wholesome 
profit motive, which was given by the patents. Some defects 
in the patent system have developed and should be cured 
but it would be disastrous in my opinion to weaken the 
patent system. Even compulsory licensing removes much of 
the incentive to the inventor and to those who are able to 
develop inventions. Without adequate patent protection 
industry would be forced to attempt to keep inventions 
secret. This would greatly retard our industrial progress. 

Another important factor that has stimulated progress is 
that America had the pioneering spirit. We believed in 
men. We pushed forward into the unknown. There was 
keen competition among such leaders and the rewards were 
vreat. There thus grew up a system of free enterprise. I 
think that any careful analysis would prove that even the 
vreat fortunes amassed by Carnegie, the Vanderbilts, the 
Rockefellers, etc., were a cheap price to pay for the tremen- 
dous advances made by our steel, railroad, and oil industries. 
| do not mean for a moment to argue that we should 
again encourage all the abuses that occurred during the 
early stages of the development of these industries, but | 
believe the should) have been corrected without 
destroving the major part of the system of incentives that 
had proved so valuable. 

Perhaps, through the sense of fair play that was character- 
of our love of sports, there developed in America a 
remarkable spirit of teamwork and cooperation which has 
been a vital tactor in our progress. 

The system of free enterprise is part of the capitalist sys- 


abuses 


istic 


tem. ‘The greatest merit ot the capitalist system I believe is’ 


great incentive given to individuals to forge 
ahead in new fields. We have learned in recent years that 
the capitalist system has serious defects. The greatest, l 
think, is its toward instability. Thus, when a 
depression starts and people lose confidence they stop buying 
anything more than the necessities of life and thus more 
people are thrown out of employment. ‘This aggravates still 
further the causes that led to the depression. In the early 
days of the United States it took the labor of nearly all the 
people to maintain the people at a relatively low standard 
of living. Our agricultural and industrial resources have 
now grown to such a degree that only a very small propor- 
tion of the people, smaller than ever before, can produce the 
ecessities of life tor the whole population. In a depression 
it is thus possible to have a greater fraction of unemploy- 
ment than in the early days. It is, therefore, necessary to 
inodify or control the capitalist system in such a way as to 
vive it more stability and above all, to prevent the threat 
of widespread unemployment. If we are to have continued 
progress and keep our lead over other nations, especially in 
such things as the atomic bomb, it is essential that our modi- 
fications of the system should not stifle incentive or initiative. 

A guiding principle which the Government could well 
adopt in establishing control over our capitalist system, in- 


the. very 


tendency 


cluding industry, labor, agriculture, etc., would be that 
the control is needed primarily in those cases where there is 
a conflict between private interest and public interest. In 
general, the profit motive on the part of individuals and in- 
dustries has been in the public interest and has led to 
progress. Government control is needed particularly where 
the profit motive is distinctly contrary to public interest. 

We have inherited from our past (personal liberty, free- 
dom of thought, free enterprise, patents, etc.) a system of 
incentives more effective than that existing in any other 
nation, but the obvious necessity of government control of 
some features of our capitalist system has frequently led to 
attacks of the capitalist system as a whole: attacks on its 
good as well as its bad features. Let me give a list of some 
of the things which are now tending to restrict or even sup- 
press incentives. In giving this list I do not at present wish 
to favor or oppose any of them. I want merely to call atten- 
tion to the effects they are having upon incentives. 

Anti-Trust Laws. The tendency has been to regard all 
monopolies as evil, forgetting that in certain cases (tele- 
phone, railroads, etc.) monopolies are necessary and bene- 
ficial when properly controlled. 

Taxation. Individual income taxes, and especially the 
high surtax rates, have been based on the so-called demo- 
cratic principle that taxes should be paid in accord with the 
ability to pay. If this principle were carried to its logical 
conclusion all incomes above an average of perhaps $5,000 
per year would automatically go to the government nearly 
destroying incentives. A much more reasonable principle 
for taxation would be that taxes would be distributed accord- 
ing to the best public interest. With such a principle the 
importance of retaining incentives would be recognized. 
The 95 per cent excess profits tax for corporations almost 
wholly destroys the incentive to start new enterprises or to 
increase the efficiency of old ones. Although such a measure 
may have had some justification during war time, it is now 
pretty generally recognized that it would be very harmful 
to the public interest to continue it in peace time. 

Civil Service Laws. Although the public interest is well 
served by the application of the Civil Service: laws to per- 
haps 90 per cent of the government employees now acting 
under them, such laws produce an almost disastrous effect 
on certain kinds of government projects which require men 
of the highly specialized training which is needed among the 
leaders in government scientific research laboratories. Some 
important Army and Navy post-war research projects must 
be assigned to private industrial laboratories almost solely 
because of the known impossibility of carrying on this work 
in Government laboratories under Civil Service restrictions. 

Veteran Preference. It is usually fair and in the public 
interest to give veterans preference over others when giving 
employment. It must be recognized, however, that this is a 
type of class legislation which, in other cases, is thought 
to be undesirable. In the research institutes, which we are 
now considering in these science bills, the granting of a 
preference to veterans may frequently lead to serious loss of 
efficiency and so prevent a research organization from attain- 
ing its objectives. There should be special provisions for 
excluding key men engaged in work of this kind from the 
provisions of laws that put veterans in a spe class. The 
criterion should be whether such action is the public 
interest. 

Social Security Laws. Old age pensions, unemployment 
compensation, the “right to a job” often tend to remove 
incentives which would be in the public interest. 

Moratoriums on Mortgages, etc. 

Labor Unions frequently take a strong stand against piece 
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work rates. In some cases they have insisted that both skilled 
and unskilled workers receive the same pay even when it 
means a reduction of pay of the more skilled workers. Such 
practices, I believe, are decidedly not in the public interest 
for they lead to inefficiency and the loss of incentives and 
freedom of opportunity to individual workers. 

Attacks on the Patent System. These attacks, if success- 
ful, would destroy, as I have said before, the greatest single 
incentive which has underlaid the great industrial progress 
in America. 

The many attempts at regimentation of labor, industry, 
agriculture, etc., are against public interest largely because 
they would remove incentives. War time secrecy regula- 
tions, if carried over into peace time, would have a similar 
effect. When scientists are not able io publish the results 
of their researches, their opportunities and recognition are so 
reduced that laboratories under such regulations will find it 
dificult to maintain a high class of scientific personnel. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be recognized that 
in the United States we have a dual system of incentives. 
From the capitalist system we have inherited an extremely 
effective set of incentives. It is generally recognized that 
the large spread in pay between different jobs of various 
types is quite proper and has played an important part in 
the development of our industries and in our general stand- 
ard of living. Nobody reasonably expects that the president 
of a large corporation should receive the same pay as his 
least paid employee. On the other hand, we have been tak- 
ing it for granted that the government should recognize no 
class distinctions but should treat all its citizens as equals. 
Occasionally this is qualified by saying all should have equal 
opportunities. It cannot be maintained that men are equal 
in abilities, in skills, or in usefulness to the community. If 
all men are to be made equal in fact, the question arises 
whether it is worthwhile to have equal opportunities merely 
to become equal to everyone else. Progress depends upon 
the opportunity of exceptional men to become leaders. 

During the war, especially since 1943, scientific war work 
for the Army and Navy has frequently been greatly retarded 
by the failure to defer young men of exceptional training or 
ability. No other country suffered as greatly as we did 
from this short-sighted policy. This has been emphasized 
in the Bush report. Since the end of the war, the reasons 
for drafting men, especially those needed for reconversion 
of our industries to a peace time basis have now largely dis- 
appeared. Yet we find that our reserves of scientific men 
are now being depleted faster than ever before because their 
work in industries or government laboratories is no longer 
a valid reason for deferment. This subject has been very 
ably discussed by Walter J. Murphy in an editorial in the 
September number of Chemical and Engineering News. 
Those who have read what the Bush report has to say on 
the unwise drafting of scientific men should also read this 
article by Murphy to bring his information up to date. 


Incentives in Russia. I was invited to attend the 220th 
anniversary of the founding of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR in Leningrad and Moscow last June. I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the tremendous emphasis placed upon 
incentives in Russia today. Since 1931 the Soviet Govern- 
ment has adopted the policy that the rates of pay should be 
determined not by a man’s needs but by his services to the 
state. ‘They seem to have carried this policy through con- 
sistently and successfully. It is continually being pointed 
out by the Russians that their system of incentives brings 
efficiency and is thus one of the main factors that will help 
to make Russia great and will make possible a higher stand- 
ard of living. 

They not only pay the industrial workers by piece work 


rates but they have especially high piece work rates for that 
part of a man’s production by which he exceeds his quota 
The pay of the workers is represented only in a small part 
by the money they receive. The main part of the compensa- 
tion consists of permission to buy rationed goods at low 
pre-war prices. Surplus money can be used only in markets 
or stores selling unrationed goods at prices that range fron 
2) to 200 times pre-war prices. Nearly everything that : 
essential is rationed (food, clothing, housing, cigarettes, etc. 
Thus, their policy of paying a man according to his services 
to the state takes the form of giving greatly different 
amounts of rationed goods to men in different positions or 
having different skills. This seems to be thought of in 
Russia as a legitimate and desirable practice. Imagine, 
however, in this country what the public reaction would be 
if a bill were introduced into the Senate during war time 
giving six more times red ration points to the president of a 
company than to one of his lower paid employees. We must 
remember, however, that in Russia if there are to be incen 
tives, they must come from the government. The govern- 
ment has deliberately chosen to adopt an incentive system 
which is at least as effective and as logical as that which we 
have inherited from our capitalist system before it was re- 
strained by government control. 

Among the directors of the scientific institutes in the 
Russian Academy of Sciences I found striking evidence of 
this incentive system. Automobiles with chauffeurs, who 
could be called upon at 3 A. M.; were supplied at govern- 
ment expense to such men. One director told me that al- 
though he already has a summer home provided for him, the 
government has recently offered to build him another sum- 
mer home in the mountains. 

The incentives offered to scientists in Russia do not con- 
sist wholly of their compensation in money or in ration 
points. Just before the anniversary meeting of the Academy, 
13 Russian scientists were awarded the much coveted order 
“Hero of Socialist Labor,” the highest honor bestowed by 
the Soviet Government to a civilian. A total of 1400 orders 
of lesser degree were also distributed. In this and othe: 
ways the social prestige of outstanding scientists is increased. 

The Russian Government does not believe in weakening 
its incentive system by high taxes. There are no surtaxes 
as such, but excess purchasing power, while there are war 
time scarcities of consumer goods, is absorbed by the very 
high prices charged for unrationed goods at the government 
operated “commercial stores,’ which constitute a kind of 
official black market. 

I found that the work of the institutes of the Academy 
in Russia even in war time was very largely of a type that 
we would call fundamental science. ‘The developments in 
applied science are generally done in special laboratories out 
side of the Academy. 

The Russian Government attaches a far greater impor- 
tance to culture than does our government. Even during 
the middle of the war in the Siberian town of Novosibersk 
where the population grew in a few years from 80,000 to 
900,000 a large opera house seating 3,000 people was con- 
structed even though there was then inadea juate housing for 
war workers. In this opera house performances of opera, 
concerts, etc., were given which were of the same extraordi- 
narily high quality of those that we saw in Moscow. Simi! 
arly, the government sees that books of cultural value are 
available at low prices and in enormous numbers. 

Everywhere among the scientists in Russia I found a deep 
love for science itself. It was, of course, recognized that 


science was of great importance because of its applications, 


but the cultural value of pure science seemed to be consid- 
ered of equal moment. 
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\, illustrating the importance attached to science I quote 
from an article, “Science Serves the People” in the Moscow 
N euU's 

“never before has the scientist been accorded such atten- 
tion by the state and such esteem by society as in the 
Soviet Union.” 

“the state provides the maximum amenities of life and 
facilities for work to the scientist and insures a com- 
fortable life to his family after his death.” 


Now that the war is over the Russian Government places 
A-| priority on The Academy meetings, which 
lasted two weeks, were attended by 1200 scientists, including 
wer a hundred foreign guests. At the meetings it was 
that the future growth and standard of living of 
Russia are to be based primarily on pure science and _ its 
The lavish entertainment and the banquets, 
including one in the Kremlin attended by Stalin, and the 
extraordinary publicity given to the meetings in the Russian 
newspapers emphasizes the great importance attached to 


SA ienk ce. 


tressed 


applications. 


wenee, 

| believe Russia is planning to embark on a program of 

entific research and developmen. greater than that con- 
templated by any other government. 

‘To me it was of particular interest to learn something of 
the way in which the Russian Government carries on its 
research program. ‘Their reasoning appears to be as follows: 

‘They ask, “‘who should plan a scientific program? Why, 
of course the scientists. Who are the scientists? All of the 
most important ones are in the Academy of Sciences.” 
‘Therefore, the science program is turned over to the Acad- 
emy and the Academy is held responsible for its success. 

The Academy of Sciences of the USSR has 142 regular 
members and 200 corresponding members. I asked the dif- 
ference between the regular and corresponding members and 
was told that the corresponding members get patd less. Later 

the Moscow News I read that the new members of 
the Academy are elected by secret ballot by the members; 
corresponding members have a “voice” but no vote. 

I)r. Joffe, head of the Physical Institute in Leningrad, 
read a paper before the Academy entitled, “Can Science Be 
Planned? He said, “This question has long evoked heated 
argument and still continues to do so abroad. There are 
people who complain that the fulfillment of any plan is in- 

mpatible with the private initiative of the scientist. He 
then goes on to say that in Russia where the government 
renders an all-out aid to scientists it has been found possible 
to plan scientific work without suffering these disadvantages. 

It is clear, however, that Joffe believes in planning only 
general lines. He says, for example, “a plan in 

ience is only a guide to the researcher as to where to begin 
ind what to aim for. There can be no question of its ful- 
a factory fulfills its plan; a scientist does 
not work fer the plan but the plan is called upon to help 
the scientist.” He says that research frequently develops 
ilong unexpected lines and it is then often necessary to alter 
the original plans or perhaps abandon them completely. 
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fillment the way 


As an illustration of planning in science Joffe says that 
in May, 1930 he and his colleagues became convinced that 
“it was essential to begin work on the atomic nucleus. We 
were all worried, however, because it was the middle of the 
vear and the appropriations for our work had already been 
made.”’ Although the new researches would require an 
expenditure of several hundred thousand rubles, Joffe was 
able in 10 minutes to get the chairman of the Supreme 
Council of the National Economy to agree to the extra ap- 
propriation. “Once started, we have continued work on the 
atomic nucleus for 15 years as an essential part of our plan. 


Comparison of Science Programs of USSR and USA. I 
am sure we in America would not like Russian methods, 
and I don’t suggest that we adopt them. We must recognize, 
however, that the methods used in Russia appear to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to the conditions there and they give 
every promise of being effective in accomplishing their 
avowed purposes. It behooves us to find our own American 
ways of obtaining equal good results. In summarizing I 
would like to give the following list of characteristics of the 
Russian system which we need to consider. 

The Russians give the impression of being a strong, 
rough people with the spirit of pioneers. ‘They are proud 
of their accomplishments during this war. 

They have a remarkable system of incentives. 

They have no unemployment. 

‘They have no strikes. 

They have a deep appreciation of pure and applied sci- 
ence and place a high priority on it. 

They are planning, I believe, a far more extensive pro- 
gram in science than we are. 

In Russia they are frankly incorporating into their com- 
munist government the best features of capitalist system 
while we are tending to put into our democracy some of the 
worst features of communism which are now discarded in 
Russia. 

The pioneering spirit in the United States shows signs of 
dying out; we now talk about a 30-hour week—the right to 
a job. We attach too much importance to security and too 
little to opportunity. 

In 1938 and 1939 I spent some time in France. There, 
too, labor wanted soft jobs without much work but with 
increased pay and the people wanted security behind their 
Maginot Line, but what did they get? Think of Spain, 
which was once one of the greatest of nations. We should 
pause and consider very seriously before going too far in 
discarding the incentives which have brought us to our 
present position. 

The plans for stimulating scientific and industrial prog- 
ress, and establishing a sound national defense program now 
before us in the proposed science legislation affords us a 
remarkable opportunity to,retain our leadership and to lay 
a sound foundation for world-wide peace with an increase 
in the standard of living. 

I do not believe that anvone here questions the advisa- 
bility of establishing comprehensive government support for 
science and science education. In my opinion the important 
question before us is how to devise a plan which will pro- 
vide the necessary incentive to make the plan workable. 

Fundamental and Applied Research. In planning a pro- 
gram of this kind we need to distinguish clearly between two 
distinctly different types of research which we may call 
fundamental and applied research. The aim of fundamental 
science is to acquire new basic knowledge. This is inher- 
ently unpredictable—discoveries cannot be planned or fore- 
seen. ° 


The aim of applied science is to apply existing knowledge 
to definite useful ends. A good part of such applied research 
or development work lies in the field of engineering. Suc- 
cess depends largely upon planning, organization, and finan- 
cial support. 

The cost involved in bringing a project in applied science 
to a successful conclusion, resulting in the production of 
some manufactured article, is usually many times greater 
than the cost of the work that led to the fundamental dis- 
coveries upon which the application was based. Thus, in 
the Bush report, it is stated that in the USA before the war 
the annual expenditures in millions of dollars were: 
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Basic Science Applied Science Per cent 
Industry 9 180 5 
Government 7 50 15 
Universities 23 33 70 


The main contribution that government can make through 
the proposed Foundations is to lay better foundations of pure 
science which can be freely used by all. Such results can 
best be had in universities. There are two reasons for this: 
first, the universities provide the ideal environment to stimu- 
late fundamental science and second, the research spirit thus 
fostered in the university gives an inspiration to the students 
which is essential for the further growth of both universities 
and industry. 

Universities are usually classed in the Kilgore bill as non- 
profit institutions. There are, however, some universities 
that are keenly aware of the value of patents and which 
endeavor to arrange their research program so that revenue 
from patents can support most of their research expendi- 
tures. In such cases it is doubtful if the institutions should 
still be classed as nonprofit organizations. 

The proposed Foundations of the Magnuson and Kilgore 
Bills are also to initiate and support scientific research and 
development on matters relating to national defense. Much 
of this work will of necesity be in the field of applied science, 
and many of the projects, such as jet propulsion planes or 
rocket missiles, will be of great magnitude involving the use 
of heavy equipment and special metals available only in in- 
dustrial plants. 

The nation’s interest will then be served by carrying on 
such projects in industrial laboratories. The experience and 
know-how of such laboratories may be of decisive impor- 
tance in the placing of such contracts, just as it often was 
during the war. Industrial laboratories of this type are 
built and maintained to serve the industries of which they 
are part. They are designed to earn a profit and ensure a 
continued existence to the industry. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of in making such a profit. In fact, it is a matter 
of vital public interest that industrial research laboratories 
can receive incentives through the profits they can make. 

These laboratories are not organized to hire themselves 
out to anyone who wants a job done and merely to receive 
pay for such services. The patent provisions of the Kilgore 
bill, which puts all ownership of the results of research in 
the hands of the government, if any small part of the re- 
search was paid for by the government, would usually make 
it impossible for the government to get industrial labora- 
tories to accept contracts for such work. The reason that 
leads the government to desire contracts for projects of this 
kind is a need to develop some device of importance in na- 
tional defense. If the government were to receive all rights 
for Army and Navy purposes and leave all commercial rights 
with the industrial laboratory, the government's interests 
would be protected. 


Consider, for example, a case in which an industry has 
already made great contributions in the development of spe- 
cial steels for jet propulsion turbines that will operate at 
the exceptionally high temperatures and stresses needed in 
these devices. Suppose now the laboratory undertakes to do 
work on a contract with the Foundation and that in the 
course of this work, a new and greatly improved steel ts 
developed that results in revolutionary improvements. <Ac- 
cording to the Kilgore Bill the commercial rights for using 
this alloy for, let us say, a locomotive which uses a gas tur- 
bine, would pass to the government and all competitors of 
the contracting industry would have free use of the improve- 
ment. The laboratory would thus have “sold its birthright 
for a mess of pottage.” 

There are, however, cases where industrial laboratories 
might willingly agree that all patent rights should go to the 
government. For example, in projects such as those involv- 
ing atomic energy, the rights clearly should reside in the 
government. 

The Kilgore bill, however, attempts to prejudge all such 
cases. The suggestion has been made that if the laboratory 
can prove that “undue hardship” has resulted from govern- 
ment ownership of a patent acquired in the course of the 
work, some kind of an adjustment may be made. I am sure 
that such a provision would be wholly unacceptable to 
industry. 

It should be the basis of any contract, freely entered into, 
that both parties contribute to the project. The government 
gives merely money; the laboratory gives something usually 
inherently more precious—knowledge, experience, and know- 
how. 

The Magnuson Bill by omitting any provision on patents 
places the Foundation in the time-tested position of other 
government agencies, such as the OSRD. For each project 
a patent clause can be included in the contract that is ap- 
plicable to the particular case considered. On the basis of 
the Magnuson bill the Foundation would thus meet no 
serious patent obstacles in placing its contracts in accord 
with sound policies of public interest. 

A Worp ON ORGANIZATION OF THE FOUNDATION 

The Kilgore bill provides an “in line organization”. It 
aims at an essentially political control of science. 

A science program to be efficient must be planned by 
scientists. It must be based upon cooperation between 
scientists, administrators, and government. It must further- 
more be a long range program. The provisions of the Mag- 
nuson Bill are far better. I believe, however, that much is 
to be gained by placing responsibility upon scientists. 

I would, therefore, like to suggest an amendment to Sec- 
tion 3 of the Magnuson Bill by which roughly half the 
Board members would be chosen from a suitable panel 
nominated by the National Academy of Sciences. 


A Great Age 


VALLEYS OF AMERICA AWAIT FULL DEVELOPMENT 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the dedication of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s Kentucky Dam, Gilbertsville, Ky., October 10, 1945 


INE years ago the first dam of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—the Norris Dam on the Clinch River— 
was dedicated by my illustrious predecessor, Frank- 

lin D. Roosevelt. At the very start of his presidency he had 


the great vision and foresight to recommend and encourage 
the comprehensive development of this entire great valley. 

It is now a matter of great pride to me to dedicate the 
sixteenth great structure built by the T.V.A.—the Kentucky 
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Dam. ‘The system of dams across the Tennessee now puts 

under the control of man a whole vast river, and harnesses 

it to do his work. This has not yet happened on any other 

river. ‘The completion of this dam marks a new high point 
modern pioneering in America. 

Nine years ago T.V.A. was a highly controversial sub- 
Today, it is no longer an experiment, but a demon- 
By all except a small minority it is now regarded 
as a great American accomplishment, of which all of us are 
proud. 

Here in this great valley, American enterprise and courage 
nd skill have come through again with a genuine achieve- 
The T.V.A. does not belong to the people of the 
Tennessee Valley alone. It belongs to all the United States. 
And, indeed, it has inspired regional resource development 
| the world. Distinguished observers from more 
than have come to this historic American 
valley. They came here to study what has been done. They 
went away to try to adapt to their own regions the lessons 
that have been learned here from actual experience. 

\s a Senator I was always a strong supporter of the 
T.V.A. And I can say to you that I have never had occa- 

on to regret my support of the T.V.A,. and of the idea it 
Its record has fully justified the hopes and the 
onfidence of its old friends. 

But it is more than dams and locks and chemical plants 
ind It is an important experiment in democ- 
racy. In it administrative methods have been devised which 
bring the people and their Federal government closer to- 
not in Washington, but right where the people 
ve. Here in this valley there has been firmly established 
principle of development of resources on an au- 
ronomous regional basis. 

Why has T.V.A. succeeded so well? Why does it have 
the esteem of the people of the valley and attract the atten- 
tion of other regions of America and of the entire world? 
To me the answer is clear—T.V.A. is just plain common 

ise. It is common sense hitched up to modern science 
and good management. And that’s about all there is to it. 

Instead of going at the river piecemeal, with a dam here 
a dam there, the river was treated as a whole. The 
dams were all designed so that they would fit together as a 
unit and in that way get the most service out of the river 
for mankind. 

Consider Kentucky Dam 
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itself. This dam will hold 
hack 4.000.000 acre-feet of flood water from the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The people behind the levees 
on those rivers know how much that will mean to them in 
protection from disaster. When the danger of flood is past 
those flood waters are not to be wasted. They wil! be put 
through the water wheels here at the dam to produce great 
That electricity will rush to serve 
the people of the valley, their homes and farms %nd_ in- 
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quantities of electricity. 


NAVIGABLE CHANNEL 


Kentucky Dam also provides a deep-water navigable chan- 
nel 183 long. The other T.V.A. dams carry that 
reliable dee} channel all the way to Knoxville in 
east ‘Tennessee, 650 miles away. As a result, the South 
and the Middle West of this nation are now connected by 
water transportation. The benefits of this dam go not only 
- they go to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to New Orleans and Memphis, to St. Louis and Kansas 
City, to Omaha and Sioux City—to all the communities in 
the great Mississippi Valley that are served by our inland 
waterways. 
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In addition to power and flood control and navigation, 


there is recreation. T.V.A. has joined with the various states 
and local communities in the development of great lakes 
here in the South. Here we have boating, fishing and hunt- 
ing, where thousands upon thousands of people in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and the Middle West may enjoy themselves. 

As President Roosevelt said when he first recommended 
the creation of the Tennessee Valley Authority in April of 
1933: 

“The usefulness of the entire Tennessee River tran- 
scends mere power developmnt; it enters the wide fields of 
flood control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from 
agricultural use of marginal lands and distribution and 
diversification of industry.” 

His prophecy has been fulfilled, for in the T.V.A. the 
Congress has provided for a tying together of all the things 
that go to make up a well rounded economic development. 

It is easy to see that most of these common-sense princi- 
ples can be applied to other valleys, and I have already 
recommended to the Congress that a start be made in that 
direction. Careful planning and common-sense develop- 
ment can convert the idle and wasting resources of other 
valleys into jobs and better living. 

No two valleys are exactly alike, of course. For that 
reason the details of just how this region or that region 
should be developed are matters that require study and 
judgment in each particular case. The procedure in each 
valley will have to be a little different. The details of ad- 
ministration and control may have to be different. But the 
underlying common-sense principles of this development here 
in the ‘Tennessee Valley can provide guidance and counsel 
to the people in other regions who likewise aspire to put 
their resources to the greatest use. 

Let me emphasize that in the last analysis such develop- 
ment is a matter for the people themselves to decide. Here 
in this valley, state and local agencies, public and private, 
have joined with T.V.A. in a two-way partnership. This 
was a natural result of the policy of regional decentraliza- 
tion. That,same policy ought to be followed in the other 
river valleys as regional agencies are created by the Con- 
gress and set to work. 


War ON FLoops 


We must continue all over the United States to wage 
war against flood and drought. Our vast store of natural 
resources can be made to serve us in peace with the same 
efficiency as they did in war. We should exercise our com- 
mon sense, go ahead and continue to get the job done. 

Much has already been done in the last twelve years on 
river development in other parts of the country—on the 
Columbia and Colorado, on the Missouri, on the rivers of 
the central valley of California. They are all designed to 
make the rivers and their generous bounty serve instead of 
injuring mankind. 

Waters are now being harnessed and changed into elec- 
tricity—electricity which has helped supply the weapons of 
victory in war—electricity which can be used to improve 
the standards of living and comfort and efficiency in the 
farms and homes of thousands of American families. Waters 
are now making crops grow on land where recently there 
was only desert dust. 

The valleys of America await their full development. The 
time has come, now that materials and man-power are more 
plentiful, to press forward. The days of the pioneer are 
not dead. The development of our natural resources calls 
for men of courage, of vision, of endurance, just as in the 
pioneering days of old. 

The nation, I am sure, is determined to march forward. 
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We will not listen to the whispers of the timid, that dreams 
like those of the Tennessee Valley are impossible to accom- 
plish. In the great valleys of America there is a challenge 
to all that is best in our tradition. Ahead of us lies a great 
adventure in building even stronger the foundations of our 
beloved country. America will not hesitate to meet that 
challenge. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS TALK 
Remarks added to T.V.A. speech: 


Now I want to say to you how very happy and how glad 
I am to be your guest here today. I am particularly glad 
because Senator Barkley and Congressman Gregory informed 
me that people always turn out like this for them when they 
come home. Barkley whispered to me coming over here 
that if the people keep treating him like this, there is no 
possible way for him to retire from public life. 

I hope that time will never come, because Barkley is a 
good public servant. Congressman Gregory—I had the 
pleasure of giving him his first plane ride the other day. 
He said he didn’t like riding in a plane. Lots of people are 
averse to riding in a plane—even my wife hates to ride in 
a plane. 

But after I got Gregory aboard, he confessed that if he 
was going to get his neck broken, he would just as soon 
break his neck with Barkley and me. 

I hope that the development of this great valley here will 
result in the development of our other river valleys along 
the same line. You know, our resources have barely been 
touched. Some of our natural resources—lumber, for in- 
stance—have been exhausted by senseless deforestation. 


Keep Propuction GOING 


We are trying to remedy that situation now by reforesta- 
tion. This great development has proven conclusively that 
a free people can do anything that is necessary for the wel- 
fare of the human race as a whole. 

We created the greatest production machine in the history 
of the world. We made that machine operate to the disaster 


of the dictators. Now then, we want to keep that machine 
operating. 

We have just discovered the source of the sun’s power— 
atomic energy; that is, we have found out how to turn it 
loose. We had to turn it loose in the beginning for destruc- 
tion. We are not going to use it for destruction any more, 
I hope. But that tremendous source of energy can create 
for us the greatest age in the history of the world, if we 
are sensible enough to put it to that use and to no other. 
I think we are going to do just that. 

I think our Allies are going te co-operate with us in peace 
just as we co-operated with them in war. I think we can 
look forward to the greatest age in history, and I have said 
that every time I have had an opportunity to address any- 
body. The greatest age in history is upon us. We must 
assume that responsibility. We are going to assume it, and 
every one of you and all of us are going to work for the 
welfare of the world in peace just as we worked for the 
welfare of the world in war. ‘That is absolutely essential 
and necessary. 

We are having our little troubles now—a few of them. 
They are not serious. Just a blow-up after a let-down from 
war. You remember what a terrible time we had the first 
two days after the Japanese folded up. Everybody had to 
blow off steam. Well, there is still some of that steam that 
wants to be blown off. And we still have a few selfish men 
who think more of their own personal interests than they 
do of the public welfare. But they are not going to prevail. 
You are not going to let them prevail. 

You are going to force everybody to get into this harness 
and push and pull until that great age I am prophesying 
comes about. 

We can’t do it tomorrow—we can’t do it next month, we 
probably can’t do it next year. It is going to take some 
time for us to realize just exactly what we have and what we 
will do with it. 

Now let’s all go home and go to work. Cut out the foolish- 
ness and make this country what it ought to be-—the greatest 
nation the sun has ever shone upon. 


The New Responsibilities of Science 


THE TWO-FOLD CONSTITUTION OF MAN 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Delivered at the dedication of the Firestone Research Laboratory, Akron, Ohio, September 18, 1945 


E are assembled to dedicate this magnificent lab- 

oratory as a temple to the goddess Research in 

which she may dwell in happiness and serve her 
mission well. 

The word research has become so common that, until the 
appearance of the atomic bomb, the American people rarely 
paused to consider the revolutionary power it contains. No 
longer can you set inquisitors and assassins on your trail 
by declaring that you believe in scientific research as a 
revealer of truth. Once you could, but it is true no longer. 
No scientist today risks the fate of Galileo for insisting that 
truth about the natural world can be gained more readily by 
observation of phenomena than by echoing church fathers. 

Advancing knowledge supplied by science has swept away 
many beliefs and superstitions regarding man which cramped 
and enslaved his spirit in the past. No longer do rational 
people view a tornado as an act of divine punishment. I am 
told that fortune tellers and astrologers can still make a 


comfortable living, yet only a century ago a man as wise 
and gentle.as John Wesley opposed the passage of an anti 
witchcraft law and declared that to give up witchcraft was 
to give up the Bible. Science represents the victory of 
experimentation and observation over the authority of 
church and state as a means of discovering truth about the 
world in which we live. 

Only as we understand why men like Galileo and Roger 
Bacon aroused such bitter controversy, can we understand 
how far our present viewpoint departs from that which 
governed the world for so many long centuries. Only as 
we appreciate the habits of thought of prescientific ages can 
we appreciate how science has changed both material and 
spiritual life. 

When Hippocrates declared that disease was nature and 
not evil spirits and that the way to combat it was by careful 
analysis of experience and not by mystic rites, his scientific 
method may have shaken faith for the time being; but it 
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was an imperfect faith that he disturbed and in the long 
run he opened the way to a purer and higher faith. 

When vou describe what the scientific method is, it seems 
so simple and natural, you wonder why it was so late in 
All it calls for is a healthy skep- 
a ruthless logic linked to imagination and the 
instinct. All this, however, sounds a lot easier than 
it is. Science demands complete honesty and vigorous 
objectivity of thought plus creative imagination. This is a 
dificult combination to find in one person. ‘The scientist 
must be ever curious and ever flexible to new evidence. He 
must always be ready to discard his most cherished theories 
when appears to refute them. He serves 
truth, a relentless taskmaster, and he must never compromise 
h Nance. 


making its appearance. 
ticism and 


creative 


new evidence 


Ihe significance of the findings of science need not be 
recounted to this audience. We must be careful, however, 
not to exaggerate them; most careful not to exalt them to 
the level of a new religion. 

Fifty vear Sir William Roberts in an oration before 
the Royal College of Physicians, said: 

7 | here 
tril ing ame 

| here 


ctinv’ favor 


avo 


is no doubt that, under the reign of science, a 
lioration in the state of society has taken place. 
s some evidence that . modern civilization is 
ably in the direction of making people more 
reasonable and well conducted. Peace is now the normal 
between civilized states; and there is a growing 
trend of opinion in favor of settling international differences 
by the more rational methods of arbitration, rather than by 

Political morality approximates more nearly to that 
recognized as proper in private life.” 

Obviously, something went wrong. The next half century 
adly betrayed Sir William’s optimistic forecast. If science 
was the key to the new Jerusalem, mankind certainly mislaid 
the key. 

Who has been responsible for this backfiring of civiliza- 
tion? ‘The scientist says that he was not, because science Is 
responsible only to itself; it is amoral in that it has nothing 
to say about whether its findings are put to good use ot 

use by The fault, the scientist may continue, 
has been with the social scientist who has failed to keep his 
ibject abreast of rapidly advancing natural science. 


onditi n 


Wil 


others. 


The social scientist has become quite conditioned to the 
disparaging question: “Why have you lagged so far behind 


the natural 


scientists and when will you catch up?” Fuller 
onsideration, however, reveals that the question is mislead- 
ing. It assumes that the two fields of knowledge—the social 
sciences and the natural sciences—are comparable, when 


there is no measurable standard of comparison between 


them, 

+t course the social scientist is only human and he can- 
not avoid nourishing a lingering grievance that in the minds 
of so many people he should be left holding the bag of moral 
responsibilitv, while his colleague in the physics laboratory 
experiments and makes his discoveries without 
being accountable for any relationship between his findings 
ll-ordering 


u th the 


pertorms his 


ind the w of society. 
much to offer us as 
ruides to conduct, they ate not accepted by the man in the 
reet as possessing any authority comparable to that of 
It is still true that an age willing to accept 
without question the newest thought in the natural sciences 
continues to hold the social sciences in suspicion. If he has 
a stomachache the man in the street gladly submits himself 
to a physician, but in economics he wants to be his own 
doctor. You can sell a toothbrush by calling it scientific. 
You cannot promote a political platform by the same slogan. 
The preference of the common man for “horse sense” in 
public affairs is not surprising or unnatural, and I confess 


social sciences have 


’ : 
natural science, 


to some sympathy with him. Certainly social science has 
helped him but little in deciding how he should vote. 
Purely scientific research has returned no clear objective 
answer to such problems as the stupendous puzzle of busi- 
ness depressions; nationalism versus internationalism; 
whether Germany’s territorial ambitions would not have 
developed under a democracy much as they did under 
naziism, or what sort of a peace should be imposed on Ger- 
many or Japan? 

History, politics and economics are sciences only within 
certain limits. They are concerned with self-conscious indi- 
viduals who are to a degree masters of their fate and thus 
are able to circumvent prophecy. Science is impersonal; 
social life is incorrigibly personal. Science belittles the indi- 
vidual; it seems interested only in statistics. Yet from the 
standpoint of human culture, the evolution of the last three 
centuries has been characterized by increased respect for the 
individual and his integrity. This we consider progress, but 
it’s largely in the realm of imponderables, not in the realm 
of weights and measures. 

The method of science utilizes repeated experimentation 
under controlled laboratory conditions. In large measure 
the variables with which science deals can be segregated and 
measured mathematically, Every factor not germane to the 
experiment can be and is ignored. But you cannot divide a 
man. Human nature contains an infinite number of vari- 
ables, of which at best we can harness only a few at one 
time. In the social sciences the scholar may select some of 
them for special treatment but he cannot disregard the rest, 
as science may. When he tries to do so, it is no longer a 
man that he is studying but a figment of the imagination. 
Our experience with that hoary abstraction, the economic 
man of classical economics, is proof enough of this fact. 

The social sciences cannot attain to the predictive powers 
of the natural sciences because man as a self-conscious being 
carries within himself a capacity for conscious change. An 
atom, I understand, does not learn from experience and 
revise its conduct accordingly. A man can; but how he will 
use his experience is not predictable by the methods by which 
the conduct of atoms is foretold. 

In human conduct, knowledge of past effects modifies 
future results of familiar causes. The more we learn of 
past responses to old stimuli, the more thereafter are similar 
stimuli likely to arouse unforeseen responses. 

For example, is it not true that the knowledge that cer- 
tain monetary policies brought inflation in the past has set 
up new forces which are tempering inflationary tendencies 
today? No one can yet answer with assurance. But we can 
know that beyond the realm of the natural in human nature 
lies the realm of the personality and the scientifically unpre- 
dictable. ‘The more we know about history, the truer it 
becomes that history never repeats. Because the social 
sciences must deal with human beings they cannot escape 
the necessity of considering the ultimate moral reasons for 
things. The social scientist cannot evade judgments of good 
or bad, just or unjust, for they are implicit in all with which 
he deals; and when he judges he steps out of science. 

This drives mankind back to a consideration of human 
aspirations, and to the renewed realization that questions of 
moral ends and ethical principles are a part of the world 
we seek to understand, explain and direct. In our concen- 
tration on science we must not highhat humanity. Dictators 
make no such mistake, and they have driven us back to the 
same philosophical questions that Socrates talked about. 

But please do not misunderstand me. Please do not 
interpret my remarks as antagonistic to science or as un- 
mindful of what it has meant to human welfare. Its stand- 
ards and methods have led to clarity in all fields of 
knowledge. 
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Specifically, what I have said is not to be understood as 
depriving scientific methodology of a worthy place in the 
social studies. On the contrary, the methods of the natural 
sciences have had a tremendous influence on the social 
studies, an influence which is still capable of immeasurably 
greater development and effectiveness. 

The guerilla warfare between science and faith still 
breaks out whenever occasion affords. On the one hand we 
have scientific imperialism, and on the other humanistic 
imperialism, and such imperialism is no credit to either side. 
Let science insist that it is concerned with means, but admit 
that until men agree on a destination they are in a “hopeless 
muddle on how to get there.” Conversely, let faith confess 
that science does modify our culture, and in so doing it gives 
man’s nature a chance to expand to new values and to re- 
lease new strength to the old ones. 

In both science and sociology the prizes go to the great 
imaginative minds of deep penetrating power. It is often 
said that we should let the facts speak for themselves. But 
naked facts do not speak for themselves. Great science like 
great art is the product of the inspired imagination, nour- 
ished and seasoned by hard work. It is not a mechanistic 
or pedestrian thing. 

Human history is the resultant of two forces. One force 
is the logic of natural law which science reveals. The other 
is the creative personality of man energized by his loves and 
his hates, but also by his high aspirations with which he feels 
at home because he recognizes that they reach out to values 
of personality and spirit. “The world needs leaders in both. 

When trust in science becomes a cure-all for the ills of 
mankind it tends to exert a dangerous influence on political 
philosophy. When the physical scientist begins to play his 
faith in science on the weaknesses of our social order and 
to prescribe treatment for them, his reasoning may lead to 
some surprising conclusions. 

For example, certain scientists have seriously suggested 
that we can cure the evils in our political system by exalting 
scientists into a new priesthood of political rulers. Anyone 
familiar with “new day” political literature can testify how 
completely the advocates of the all-inclusive state rely on the 
skill of the scientist to lift us out of our difficulties. Nor 
do they stop with mere expertise; they go farther and endow 
the expert with noble spiritual qualities which will protect 
him and us against low motives and selfish ambitions. 

Indeed the most seductive theoretical case for collectivism 
rests upon the assumption that experts, working in the name 
of science, will be lifted above the vile weaknesses of ordinary 
public officials to the plane of disinterested supermen. This 
is one form of “Mother knows best” school of thought which 
does not belong in a democratic system. 

This exaltation of the state, and of the expert who is to 
officiate in its name, was set forth not long ago by an English 
writer of great distinction in the following frank terms. 
He was defending the proposition that the state can know 
better than I what is for my good, and arrange matters to 
my advantage better than I can. His position was that the 
state should be administered by “disinterested experts.” 

Modern life has become so complex, he declares, that the 
average man is no longer competent to decide what is good 
for him, since he can’t possibly have personal knowledge of 
the factors involved. We must accept scientific experts, he 
concludes, as men who do have such knowledge, and it is 
they who must decide those issues which cannot be left to 
the “casual shifty tastes and desires” of individuals. 

It is perhaps not surprising, that the author I have quoted 
should be at heart a sincere humanitarian with a long record 
of concern for the welfare of the common people. He 
would angrily deny that he is a fascist but his psychology 
nevertheless is tinged with fascism. 


You will note that it is assumed that these decisions which 
are too involved for popular treatment will be made by 
“disinterested” experts. How the expert bureaucrats are to 
become and remain more “disinterested” than ordinary 
people is not made clear. It is true that adequate education 
and strict professional standards tend to develop a sense ot 
duty and a commendable esprit de corps comparable to the 
noblesse oblige and willingness to sacrifice that were so 
prominent in the old German bureaucracy. But it is a shal- 
low view which holds that you can kill the Old Adam in a 
man by tagging him as a scientist and an expert. 

The atomic bomb of dreadful possibilities has revived an 
old question, the answer to which can no longer be post- 
poned. Can science continue to deny that it has any social 
responsibility for its findings? Is science in the long run 
going to destroy rather than create? Can it be governed 
by any ethical considerations, or must it be left to develop 
as it wishes and to pass the full accountability for its social 
effects to social scientists, preachers and politicians ? 

Obviously if mankind is to avoid self-destruction it must 
impose ethical limitations on the utilization of the results of 
science. “Knowledge gained by modern physics and chem- 
istry can be used indifferently either for the constructive 
tasks of peace or for the destructive objectives of war.” 

But this is not to say that we must abolish or censor scien- 
tific activities. It seems to me that if science is to remain 
science it must be free to attack any frontier it chooses. 
Indeed it is foolish to hope that science can be policed into 
narrow channels; it will roam as it sees fit; it is the ex- 
pression of an irresistible urge of human beings for discovery, 
and it will not be denied. We can hope that it might be 
otherwise, but our hope will be vain. 

Science must be supplemented by social knowledge and 
spiritual wisdom which will control the application of its 
findings to a good purpose. This knowledge and wisdom, 
as I have suggested already, will not be found in products 
of scientific inquiry alone. It will be found only in a 
determination to realize man’s higher aspirations. It would 
be the ultimate in folly to rely on any international com- 
mission to control the use of the atom bomb, for example. 
We shall have to dig deeper than that. 

I cannot see, I repeat, how science can police itself or be 
policed and still remain science. Science will always claim 
freedom to range where it will. To talk of a moratorium 
for science is silly. Society must, however, exert control 
over the utilization of scientific discovery or perish. It can- 
not leave the application of science to the greed of men or 
nations. This is why it is so important that the world move 
at once to an international organization and an international 
morality to substitute the reign of law for force in relations 
between nations. 

It may seem to you that I have rather ungraciously seized 
this opportunity to stress the limitations of science rather 
than its services. If so, may I disabuse your minds of any 
such intention? All I have endeavored to do is to stress 
the two-fold constitution of man; on one han he is a part 
of nature tied to a physical world; on the other he is a 
human tied to emotion and faith in a world of the spirit. 
The two elements are inseparable, although they constantly 
seem at odds with each other. 

Science and engineering have made our civilization pos 
sible. They have wonderfully expanded man’s power to 
enjoy and to appreciate the good things of life. They throw 
new light on the nature and purpose of life and help point 
out how we can realize a new world. 

It is a world which holds great promise for mankind; a 
world in which people can be more healthful and more 
prosperous; a world which can be relieved of killing 
drudgery and fear. Science and engineering have made this 
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pe ssible, if we the people have the sense to take advantage 
f what they have done for us. 

This laboratory we dedicate today will make a distin- 

hed contribution to that fowing stream which constantly 


enriches the field of human endeavor and human satisfac- 
tion. It is the embodiment of a living faith in the power of 
ideas. We predict great success for it in the ceaseless adven- 
ture of the advancement of knowledge. 


Last Chance 


MUTUAL UNRESTRICTED FREEDOM OF NEWS 
By PALMER HOYT, Publisher of The Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 
Delivered before the Jackson County Chamber of Commerce, Medford, Oregon, September 18, 1945 


UGUST 6, 1945, is a date that will live long in the 
minds of man. It will live as long as history endures. 
On that date—and for the first time in a long and 

varied career—man was midwife to an epoch. 
When President Harry S. Truman officially announced 
it our armed forces had dropped an atomic bomb on the 
of Hiroshima, he opened the door on a way of life 
man beyond concepts yet entertained. It was as though 
thousand years had passed during the few moments it 

‘ik him to utter the simple paragraph. 

In looking down the long corridors that science had thus 
ned man felt fear as he had not known it since the dark 
when he crouched shivering in a cave. When the con- 
rolled smashed atom became a fact, man was aware that 
he had the alrernative—life or death. Between them he 


ild choose. 
\lan realized that his was now the power of total destruc- 
and that this new Atomic Age held at once hope and 
irror beyond his previous powers to conceive. He realized, 
lid Man, that this was not the age he had lived in during 
Itry July and the first burning days of August. He knew 
iad zoomed suddenly and without warning from the 
Rocket Age to the Atomic Age 


he |} 
He knew, for example, did Man, and without entire un- 
lerstandiny, that war had become something different. What 
Ise now vast armadas of sea or air, huge armies on the land ? 
tie knew, did Man, that war had gone into the laboratory 
closed the door behind it. The bang of that shut door 
tled him as he had never been startled before. 
\lan had taken the second bite from the apple of knowl- 
re and the taste was bitter-sweet on his tongue, It was 





bvious now that the talk of a third world war was equiva- 
lent to discussion of race suicide. Man could agree that 
other war could result in only one of two things—world 


dictatorship or the destruction of civilization. Man became 
reasingly aware that something new was needed to oftset 

1 counteract the peril he had created. 
Mian realized with increasing clarity that the San Fran- 
» charter for which he held such high hopes was no 
adequate to the task it faced. He knew, did Man, 
it there must be a M ‘arta that would make possible 


i mutual understandiny i veen the nations. The same 


kind of mutual understanding that exists between the 48° 


commonwealths that make up the United States—the same 
aderstanding that has bound this Union together through 
ts almost 170 vears of existence. 

This Magna Carta, Man realized, would outlaw current 
liplomacy, already a half a century out of date, by elimi- 
jating political censorships and insuring the free flow of 
truthful news between the peoples of the earth. This Magna 
Carta, Man knew, would have to be based on a solid rock-— 
the peoples’ inalienable right to know. 

Yes, there could be but one answer. Mutual understand- 
ing between the nations and this answer to be achieved in 


erly one wav— hy the free flow ot news » Ameri “An of le, 


the elimination of all political censorships and free and equal 
use of communications, 

The dropping of the atomic bomb has brought forth many 
reactions. And elicited many answers. Almost at once those 
strange bedfellows—the Osservatore Romano and buxom- 
brained Dorothy ‘Thompson—agreed that the atomic bomb 
should never have been invented at all. Columnist Raymond 
Moley allowed as how it wouldn’t make much difference 
in the conduct of wars; Howard Blakeslee, Associated Press 
science editor, came forth with small comfort, saying that 
after all the atomic bomb couldn't blow the world to bits; 
the Saturday Review of Literature saw immediate need for 
a world state; Life magazine thought it was a matter of 
individual conscience—the individual conscience against the 
atomic bomb; those interested in religion thought the answer 
lay in the principles set down by Jesus Christ. 

And, of course, Christianity is the answer—but Chris- 
tianity can only flourish where there is freedom. ‘This new 
world must be in the minds of men. It must be now the 
“One World” of Wendell Willkie or the ““No World” of 
the Evil One. Yes, the answer is in Christianity and in the 
practical concept of one world. The answer is in the four 
freedoms, but before there can be freedom from fear, free- 
dom from want, freedom of worship and freedom of ex- 
pression, there must be mutual understanding. 

There is only one way this mutual understanding can 
come about. It must spring from a firm and practical base— 
the free flow of news and information—the world-wide free- 
dom of the press, and when I say the press, | mean not only 
the newspapers, but news services, radio, communications 
and the free and untrammeled flow of magazines and mo- 
tion pictures. 

I would be less than realistic if I did not say that I am 
well aware of the difficulties involved. I am well aware 
that Russian viewpoint is still totalitarian and that she has 
her own concept of the free press, which is that the Russian 
press is the freest press in the world, because it prints only 
what the government wants. I am well aware that there 
is a ceiling—a ceiling of ignorance—that covers Russia like 
a blanket. This ceiling will lift in time. But in the mean- 
time, we should make the strongest representations to this 
great new world power on the necessity of the elimination 
of political censorships in all countries if civilization is to 
continue. We should demand the right of our correspond- 
ents to have the same access to news sources that Russian 
correspondents have in the United States. 

| would like to say, too, in this connection that there are 
two very dangerous schools of thought in this country cur- 
rently relative to Russia. On the extreme right they are 
already talking about fighting the Russians. Nothing the 
Russians do pleases them. Then there is another school, 
headed by the Stork Club liberals, who would give Russia 
everything she wants without question. And who see in 
Russia a new and strong democracy aborning. 

Both of these viewpoints are wrong. Another is indi- 
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cated. It should be adult and sane. We should treat Russia 
exactly as we treat any other nation. And I am sure that 
such a course of action would be pleasing to the Russians, 
who are nothing if not realistic. 

In any event, the fact that we may not be able to deal 
currently with Russia relative to international freedom of 
the press need not keep us from making an immediate start. 
We can certainly have—and now—the international free- 
dom of press | have indicated in any country that we occupy 
—such as Japan—or any country we support economically— 
such as France. 

And since our nation and all the nations of the world 
are in jeopardy, I wish to go a step further and say that no 
country on the face of this earth should receive one dollar 
in loans called by whatever name it may be or one pound 
of lend-lease, by whatever name, unless it will lift the cur- 
tains of ignorance that shield its people from the facts of 
international life. 

History has placed in the hands of President Truman 
the greatest potential weapon for peace yet conceived— 
the secret of atomic energy. And history will record with 
interest what he does with it. Good fortune and the energy 
of the American people have placed in Mr. Truman’s hands 
another weapon—more potent even than the atomic bomb. 
It is an economic weapon. With the whole world sitting 
astride a powder keg, it ill behooves the United States of 
America to further supply any totalitarian state with what 
may easily be the sinews of war. To further carry on such a 
policy makes no sense whatsoever. 

It now behooves the world to know all about itself and 
it behooves the nations of the earth to know about each 
other if they are to stay in business. The situation today 
is not unlike one in which two people are living in a Duplex, 
with one of them making dynamite. The other had best 
know about it or they might both be blown to smithereens. 
As William Tugman recently said in the Eugene, Oregon, 
Register Guard, “The leaders in every part of the world 
must be taught to live like goldfish. We cannot outlaw the 
atomic force, but we can outlaw the state secret.” 

It no longer will be possible for part of the world to be 
informed and part of the world to be kept in ignorance. 
The atomic bomb is a fact. Its destructive force is as yet not 
fully reported. But its potential is obviously beyond our 
present powers to conceive. There is talk currently of a 
jet plane capable of 4000 miles an hour. After the startling 
developments of recent days, this seems entirely reasonable. 
Such a combination would link all the nations of the earth 
in the most awful network of destruction ever conceived. 
Even with the planes now available the chain of death is 
little less than immediate in its implications. 

Nor can we hope forever to keep the secret of the atomic 
bomb from the other nations of the earth. Sir James Chad- 
wick, chief British scientist in the atomic bomb project, de- 
clared the other day that the atomic bomb is not strictly a 
British-American secret, declaring that any nation can learn 
the answers in about five years of experimentation, provided 
it has access to the necessary raw materials. “I think,’’ said 
Sir James, “that this is a very serious point.” 

I agree entirely with the British scientist. It is a very 
serious point and brings clearly to mind a statement made 
last September by Lord Vansittart, speaking over an inter- 
national hookup when he said, “The next world war may 
well start with the destruction of civilization overnight.” 

There can, therefore, be but one adequate prophylactic. 
The mutual exchange of all types of news unhampered by 
political censorships and unrestricted by artificial boundaries 
of tariffs or customs. For example, it is now essential that 
we know what the Russians are doing and what they are 
thinking about and that the Russians be informed what we 


are doing and what we are thinking about. Otherwise, the 
peace will not be kept and if peace is not kept, the peoples 
of the earth face dangers as yet barely imagined. 

In this new age many of the arguments of yesterday seem 
substantially less important. It is no longer of great moment 
that some of our left-wing liberals fear Yankee imperialism 
so greatly that they would have us surrender all of our 
Pacific bases to the control of the United Nations. Nor is it 
particularly consequential that some right-wing conservatives 
might still like to revert to a status of narrow nationalism. 
It is much more to the point to ponder the fact that three- 
fourths of the world and three-fourths of the peoples of 
the earth are still “blacked out.” 

It is increasingly vital that we consider, for example, 
the Fascist hierarchy now being built up in the Argentine 
and that freedom of expression and of the press have again 
gone out of existence in that great land. It is more than 
important for us to realize that Russia, civilization’s latest 
giant, is “blacked out’ as far as ordinary news and infor- 
mation are concerned, in the sense that we understand them. 

It is obvious that our whole thinking has to be reworked. 
How important now is peacetime conscription? It was true 
that even through the terrific blitzes of Europe that the 
infantry was still the Queen of Battles. No matter how 


devastating the bombing from the air, lands to be con- 
quered had to be seized and occupied. However, with 


atomic destruction a reality, it is doubtful that the infantry 
will be the Queen of Battles again save on the parade 
ground. By the use of atomic energy entire divisions ob- 
viously can be destroyed and returned to the atomic state 
from which they originally came. 

In the final analysis, the fact posed by the atomic bomb 
poses a tremendous question. It raises the problem of the 
moral leadership that this world must have if it is to con- 
tinue to do business at the old stand. There is only one na 
tion which can supply that moral leadership and that is the 
United States of America. It is up to the nation itself, to 
the Congress, our national leaders, to our political parties 
and to the President to see that that moral leadership is 
exerted and maintained. 

In Springfield in 1860 Abraham Lincoln delivered his 
now-famous “House Divided” address. One simple thesis 
posed in that speech and projected into the campaign won 
Lincoln the presidency of the United States, integrated the 
Republican party and freed the slaves. The thesis—This 
government cannot exist half-slave and half-free.”’ Such a 
question must be posed by the leaders of this country today. 
The question: “This world cannot exist half-informed and 
half-uninformed.” 

As we enter into the Atomic Age, it is obvious that a new 
rule book must be written for the conduct of international 
affairs. 

It is quite apparent that the rule book written at Quebec, 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam is outmoded. New agreements 
must be reached, new concepts achieved, if we are going to 
keep the peace that promises our only salvation. 

The moral leadership that America must exert on the 
world was shaken at Teheran, slipped badly at Yalta and 
apparently vanished at Potsdam. America, free from am- 
bitions of world domination, has the opportunity today to 
reassert it. 

It is significant to note that not at Quebec or Teheran or 
Yalta or Potsdam was there more than the barest discussion 
of the only thing that can guarantee peace—world-wide 
freedom of news and information. In fact it now appears 
probable that new and drastic restrictions against such pro- 
cedures were at least tacitly there agreed upon. 

This procedure is al! the more amazing because of the 
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fact that the world leaders at the conference mentioned were 
well aware of the fact that Germany’s preparation to con- 
quer the world was based directly on tainted, discolored, 
false news disseminated by the German government to the 
German people. 

Great strides already have been made in selling the idea 
of international freedom of information under the leader- 
ship of Kent Cooper of the Associated Press, Hugh Baillie 
of the United Press and the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Recently three very able men, Wilbur Forrest of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Carl Ackerman of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution, made 
i world-wide tour in the interests of free-flowing news. 

‘Their main objective was to have included in forthcom- 
ing peace treaties the pledges of governments ‘‘not to censor 
at the source, not to use the press as an instrument of 


t 
’ 
? 


news 


» national policy; and to permit a free flow of news in and out 


of signatory countries.” 

One of the revealing incidents of their trip came in their 
visit to Moscow, where they found “an expression of will- 
inyness to seek a common ground in the matter of freer ex- 
change of news and more fair and adequate mutual writing 
and reporting.” 

But our American representatives also discovered that 
Russian editors feel that their government-directed news- 
papers represent the real free press rather than the private 
publications of America. As the late Constantine Ouman- 
ski once said: “Our press is absolutely free—we print only 
what the government wants.” 





“America Arrives at the Fork in the Road” 


REASON MUST BE SUBSTITUTED FOR FORCE 


In many ways the world-girdling trip was discouraging. 

But at least a start was made that should have far-reach- 
ing benefits. One of them is the proposed international con- 
ference in Australia on press freedom. For it should ever 
be borne in mind what the St. Louis Post-Dispatch said re- 
cently in this connection: “It is the first act of dictators to 
seize press and radio and thus control men’s minds. By the 
same token, it should be the first act of a free world to lib- 
erate press and radio that men be informed. As Thomas 
Jefferson said: ““‘When the press is free and every man able 
to read, all is safe.” 

As | said before, great strides have already been made in 
selling the idea of unshackling news. But these strides are 
not enough. History has made the accomplishment of the 
objective essential. Generally speaking the press, radio and 
motion picture leaders of America and of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations have not accepted the leadership in this 
vital program. It-is imperative that they do not shirk their 
vital responsibility. 

It is also imperative that our leaders and those of the 
other United Nations come to the clear realization that an 
uninformed world has neither the right nor the opportunity 
for a continued existence. 

I believe entirely that this world cannot stand another 
war. But I believe as completely that this world is headed 
for such a war and destruction unless immediate steps are 
taken to insure the beginning at least of freedom of news— 
American style—between the peoples of the earth. A civil- 
ization that is not informed cannot be free and a world that 
is not free cannot endure. 


By CHARLES E. WILSON, President of General Motors Corporation 


R. STONE. Members of the Chicago Executive’s 
Club and guests: It is a pleasure to be here today. 
Of course, there are some representatives of Chi- 

cavo over in Detroit today, and I wouldn’t have minded 
too much seeing them perform. Since I promised to come 

over here, | thought I might try to call a few balls and 
strikes myself today. I have really taken a rather ambitious 
ubject to talk to you men about—‘America Arrives at the 

Fork in the Road.” 

‘The worst war in history has been over for a few weeks. 
Our fighting men have crushed our enemies with the huge 
quantities of weapons produced by American industry. A 
peace-loving and freedom-loving nation has successfully met 
the challenge of all-out war. But that is behind us. The 
ittermath of the war is now our problem. 

War is terribly wasteful in blood and treasure. This one 
was especially so. It was not prosperity, even though to some 
t may have seemed to be and the immediate aftermath of 
such a war connot be prosperity either. The clean up, the 
mopping up, the reconversion to peacetime activities still 
require hard work, patience, understanding and some sacri- 
fice on the part of all of us. 

About a vear and one-half ago six Swedes, prominent in 
business and Government, made a special visit to this 
country. They came to Detroit and visited with us as part 
of their trip. Swedes have a long history as a democratic 
people—about 500 years—although their traditions and pro- 
cedures are somewhat different than those of Anglo-Saxons. 
It was a most interesting visit. They could all speak English, 
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although with a: Minneapolis accent, and we seemed to 
understand each other quite well. 


They were interested not only in the course of the war 
but in the degree of inflation that existed in our country, 
in the wage-price level, and in the post-war situation that 
was likely to exist. 


I asked them about their country and the degree of in- 
flation—how they had handled prices and wages. They said, 
‘We have agreements with our unions that wages will go 
up half as fast as the cost of living.” I said, ““‘How did you 
happen to work that out?” They said, “We knew that we 
could not arm Sweden to defend itself and pay for all the 
extra costs of being a neutral while the world was on fire, 
and at the same time raise our standard of living.” I said, 
“Of course, that was very true, but how did you persuade 
the workmen that it was so?” They said, “Oh! Because 
they are Swedes first, and unionists second.” 


During the conversation with these same Swedish gentle- 
men, I happened to say that there is a danger of foreign 
people not understanding Americans. Americans have almost 
dual personalities. At one time we all seemed to be ideal- 
ists, at another time we seemed to be hard-headed realists 
—almost to the point where we would sell wooden nut- 
megs. Unless foreigners understand this, they may think 
we are inconsistent and unreliable. One of the Swedes said, 
“Oh, yes, we understand. That is what makes Americans 
so interesting and fascinating. That is really why we are 
here.” 
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THE NEED oF SOUND POLICIES 


The truth is, of course, that most Americans realize that 
important decisions, important policies must be morally and 
ethically sound, must respect the rights of individuals, but 
at the same time that they must be economically sound and 
practical and must be for the good of all the people. 

If it had been considered politically expedient to do so, 
we could have paid for the full cost of the war as it pro- 
gressed. We did not stock pile materials and munitions be- 
fore the war. No one outside our country supplied us with 
the materials of war. We lived on what we had left over 
after the war effort, but the fact that we financed less than 
one-half of the cost of the war by taxation and more than 
half by the sale of Government bonds has created the prob- 
lem of inflation. 

As a result, the war to some has looked like prosperity. 
Perhaps for them it has been. But if that it so, they should 
realize that they got the breaks as compared to millions of 
other Americans. Even such synthetic and artificial pros- 
perity could not have continued if the war had lasted much 
longer. And now, American industry and business cannot 
follow the example of Government and spend twice what 
it takes in. For industry and producers generally, money 
does not grow on trees, nor does it come from printing 
presses. Their money comes from customers; and to be 
healthy and even to continue to exist, a business must take 
in more than it spends. We cannot solve this postwar prob- 
lem by juggling with the value of money. Only hard work, 
jobs, and efficient production and distribution will solve it. 
The current and wartime spending and the longer hours and 
work at higher wages during the war have created a post- 
war problem. During the last few days a tune has been 
running through my mind which came out of World War I 
—1l am not going to attempt to sing it to you—but it goes 
like this, “How’re You Going to Keep ’Em Down on the 
Farm After They’ve Seen Paree ?” 

WuicH Roap to TRAVEL? 

We face an even bigger problem as a result of the war. 
During the war we accepted the draft, the hard work, the 
high taxes, restriction of business and of job opportunities, 
the rationing, all of the regimentation, the dictatorship, 
if I may call it that, required to focus the whole nation’s 
effort on the single objective of winning the war. Now we 
face the reorganization of all our activities for peacetime 
living. The big question is which road will we take? Are 
we going back to a free system, regulated by competition, — 
to our American conception of the State being the servant 
of the people? Or are we going to try, or are we going to 
accept, a big change in our institutions? Are we going to 
go in for Government planning and an American version of 
collectivism somewhere between communism and _ fascism ? 
Are we going to continue and increase the power of the 
Federal Government? Are we, the people, going to be 
servants of the State instead of the State the servant of the 
people ? 


If I thought the people of our country would be happier, | 


if | thought they would be more prosperous, if I thought 
they would make more progress as human beings, in some 
form of socialistic state, then I would be a socialist—but | 
am sure they would not. 

When I was a boy I lived in Ohio near a communist set- 
tlement called Zoar. It was about three miles from where 
I lived. It had been started by some Germans in 1817. The 
community had everything in common. To a great degree 
they substituted their communism for religion. For a time 
they seemed to prosper, but their leader (the so-called King 
of Zoar) passed on. The zeal of the founders was not in- 
herited by the second and third generation. They tried to 
operate the society with a committee. There was constant 


bickering and the more ambitious tried to leave and take 
their share of the property, but they were not allowed to. 
Incidentally, it is much easier to get into a fascist or com- 
munist state than it is to get out. I understand that the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 was indirectly responsible 
for the final dissolution of their society. ‘Their committee 
ef three came to the World’s Fair. ‘The ether said, “Why 
didn’t we all go—you must have spent our money.”” ‘They 
tried to explain they had made the trip in the interests ot 
all the members but they didn’t get away with it. ‘They 
then put the problem up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States which ruled that if all of the members agreed to 
dissolve then the property could be divided among the mem- 
bers. After several more years of bickering that is what 
was finally done. My father explained to me why com- 
munism would not work in our country. I could see some 
of the reasons why it would not even as a boy, so I never 
went through the stage that some young men do where in 
their impatience to make progress in a competitive society 
they develop socialistic ideas. Recently along with the rest 
of you I have seen state socialism developed on a tremendous 
and terrible scale. We have witnessed the tragic end of 
such a socialistic state as it developed into a monstrous 
Frankenstein that destroyed the wealth, debased the spirit 
of a great nation, and finally devoured its own masters. 
PoLiTICAL TRENDS 

It would be well for all of us to look at the matter 
squarely and to realize that any form of collectivism or state 
socialism must lead inevitably to dictatorship and the loss of 
individual liberty. 

History and reason clearly prove that there is no way 
to operate a socialistic society or an economy based on 
socialism without dictatorship. 

In such a society the negative incentives of fear and 
coercion replace the positive incentives of hope and 
ambition 
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The necessary regimentation of collectivism ultimately 
stifles the spiritual and material progress of the individual 
as well as the people as a whole. 

Contrary to the American system where competition, 
free speech, and the free press forced the correction of 
mistakes made by individuals and groups, the collective 
system does not have within it the power to automatically 
correct its own mistakes. This is a very important point. 
But the dictators make you suffer with their mistakes and 
like it. 

CoLLecTivisM—A Step BACKWARD 

The idea of collectivism or state socialism is thousands of 
years old but it was given a new impetus by Marx and others 
about one hundred years ago. Marxism, with its materialis- 
tic concepts, was and is directly opposed to the new liberal 
philosophy of the western world. In direct contrast to 
Marxism, our philosophy of government is based on the 
concepts of individual rights, and freedom from political 
tyranny and all other forms of arbitrary interference with 
personal conduct. This liberal western philosophy is derived 
from the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. That is 
why, as collectivism develops, religious liberty is progressively 
curtailed. ‘That has been the history all over the world. 
This is so importantly true, that in my opinion, a republic 
or a representative democracy will ultimately fail, unless a 
majority of its citizens truly believe in and practice the 
Christian principles of respect for the rights of others, self- 
discipline and moral restraint. 

Any step toward adopting collectivism or state socialism 
is a great step backward, not merely to the horse and buggy 
days, but I fear to the elephants of the Hannibals and the 
chariots of the Caesars. 

So I am still not a socialist. But I do recognize that our 
American system can be improved; that the problems created 
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by this age of machines, by our big urban populations, by the 
great dependence we have on each other for the necessities 
of our daily lives must be dealt with realistically. The solu- 
tions for them, however, can and should be found within 
the principles of our Western civilization and not by the 
adoption of reactionary ideas coming from East of the Rhine. 

Labor Unions too face a fork in the road. ‘There is a 
provision in the Constitution of the United States that guar- 
antees the right of citizens to petition the Government for the 
redress of grievances. This basic human right was recog- 
nized and expanded by Congress when it passed the National 
Labor Relations Act to promote industrial peace and guar- 
antee workmen the right to present their grievances, and 
collectively bargain regarding them. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress did not spell out the obligations and responsibility that 
go with this right and power. 


DEMANDS RULE OF REASON 


The monopolistic power of Unions is now being used as 
a tool of aggression to promote industrial strife, rather than 
to safeguard the rights and equities of workmen. ‘The public 
interest is being completely overlooked. The idea that a 
few thousand truck drivers can shut off the gasoline supply 
of the people; that a few thousand elevator operators can 
keep hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers from getting to 
their work; that the stockholders and management of a big 
utility company and their employees, could engage in eco- 
nomic warfare and shut off the power and light of one of 
our big cities certainly cannot be tolerated in our modern 
society. ‘The rule of reason must be substituted for the rule 
of force, especially when the public interest is at stake. 
Sound procedures for solving such problems must be worked 
out without jeopardizing the fundamental rights and re- 
sponsibilities of all parties involved. 

So, unions too must now decide which way they are going 
to go. Will they continue to try to substitute force and 
coercion for the rule of reason and respect for the rights of 
others? Or will they take a constructive position in our 
free competitive society ? 


PropucinG ABILITY QUESTIONED 


Incidentally our automobile plants are about ready to go. 
We would like to have been better prepared for peace but 
the war requirements for men and material did not make 
this possible. We made a few cars of each of our makes 
this week, but the plants of many of our important suppliers 
are closed by strikes. We will soon run out of necessary 
parts. 

The threat has been made that following the strike vote, 
which is to be taken October 24th, all General Motors 
plants will be closed and General Motors and its employees 
made a victim of the union’s new labor blockade policy. 
Our current problems are not only how much will cars cost 
and then what they will sell for but whether we will be able 
to produce any cars at all for many months. 


CRITICAL SITUATION AHEAD 


And so today America arrives at the fork in the road. 
Perhaps we would have faced this same fork some time in 
the future even though there had been no war. As I have 
said, the ideologies of our Western civilization and those of 
collectivism or state socialism are in important conflict. The 
necessary regimentation of the war effort has brought us to 
that fork now. 

Three generations ago our forefathers decided we could 
not continue as a nation half slave and half free. We now 
face another critical situation—this generation will have to 
decide which way we are to go. We will find that we can- 
not continue as a nation half collectivist and half free. 
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